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SK Y-RIDE 


SUPREME THRILL OF 1933 


SIGNALIZING the most forward step yet in modern 
suspension bridging the Sky-Ride will rear its lofty towers 
628 feet into the clouds. The towers are being placed 
1850 feet apart and will be attached by stout cables. At 
the 200 foot level fascinating rocket cars will travel back 
and forth across the World's Fair lagoons. 

The towers will be topped with observation platforms 
from which four states will be visible — Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Elevators traveling 600 feet 
per minute will whisk the visitors 60 stories aloft. 

The cars will have the appearance of a rocket, with a 
tapering nose at the front and exhaust tubes projecting 
from the stern from which colored vapor will be dis- 


charged. Sky-Ride will be to the World's Fair what the 
Eifel Tower was to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
1 JUNE TO 1 NOVEMBER 
CHICAGO 


ee 
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Swinging out of the clouds, the rocket cars will carry 
the passengers across the one-third mile span of Sky- 
Ride for a bird's-eye view of the colorful expo- 
sition grounds and Chicago. They were designed 
and built by the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation. 
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| First you listen - 
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Erencu or German, Spanish or Italian, 
Russian, Swedish or Dutch—choose the 





in a few weeks you find yourself speak- 
ing it fluently and with a perfect accent. 


language you would like to know, and Nth e a Par 1Sla n 
i 3 _ 


That is the amazing thing about the 
new way of learning languages—origi- 
nated by the Linguaphone Institute — 
which has proved so successful that it is 
already being used by countless students 
all over the world and in over 11,000 
Schools and Universities. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 






















You sit down in comfort in your armchair and listen to a series of records on Your ‘7 
: ‘ COURSES IN 
Own Phonograph, spoken by expert native teachers. As you listen you follow in . 
abe: ‘ ie ; . German ersian Swedi 
the illustrated key book the printed words that your teacher is using. Very soon you Saath Rah ditenn 
become so sound-perfect and word-perfect that you are able to begin talking, reading on a, — a 
ee . ° ° risn *rencn sperant 
and writing quite fluently! The correct pronunciation comes naturally—because you English Italian Greek 
have never heard a word wrongly pronounced. Japanese Dutch —_ Bengali | 
- - + oa 
Write Today for Descriptive Literature 
Whether you wish to learn a new lan- way is by Linguaphone. Write today 
guage for business reasons, for travel or for the FREE folder which gives you 
for a better understanding of literature, full details and will show you how you 
science and the arts, you will find that can learn to speak any foreign languag« 


the quickest, easiest and most interesting easily. 


The FENGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


To THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, ro East 43rd Street, New York 
lease send me (post free) particulars about the quick and easy Linguaphon« 


way of learning languages. I am interested in the............. language. 
Name ; Tita a eid Ce CN 6 6ee sas GE are eneat Age 


Address jee Se ee 


A Se me 


Occupation 


















































The Lexington Battlegreen 
“Minute Man” by Kitson 


Who Were the 
\dinsuste S4en? 


@ In the American War of Independ- 
ence, the “minute men” were militia- 
men who held themselves in readiness 
for service in arms at a minute’s notice. 
In Boston alone they numbered 16,000 
prior to the outbreak of the war. The 
Americans who fought in the opening 


action at Lexington were “minute men.” 


@ Today, the statues of “minute men” 
in New England villages and cities are 
but one of the many kinds of land- 
marks of Colonial America you will 
want to see when you visit Boston 
and New England this summer, after 
the 1933 of Rotary 
International. 


Convention 


Send for Free Literature 


For your convenience The Rotarian offers 
you free literature telling how to conveni- 
ently visit these historic shrines, and of the 
unlimited vacation possibilities in New Eng- 
land. Simply clip and mail the coupon 
below, today. 


Vacation Bureau M 
The Rotarian Magazine 
211 West Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me material describing 


post-convention vacation possibilities. 
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Readers’ Open Forum 
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Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, oy 
forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brie} 


| “Ghost-like Figure” 


(See picture, page 39.) 
To the Editors: 

I have sent with this letter a clipping, picture, 
taken from the January, 1933, RorariaAn: The 
legend reads: “This typical three-bordered lane 
(below) is a part of the old Post Road, famous 
for its réle in early American history, at East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island.” 

I do not know whether others of your readers 
have discerned it, but if you will look down this 
avenue of trees you will see stalking along a 
typical ghost-like figure of the old Post Road 
Days. Even the wearing apparel, hat, and all are 
of that period. I have sort of outlined the figure 
in ink so that you may see it; but that is un- 
necessary since the figure is readily apparent. 

C. B. McBrayer 
President, Rotary Club 
Shelby, N. C. 


No More “Sweet Adeline” 


To the Editors: 

We have an aversion to the singing of “Sweet 
Adeline” 
meeting for us. 


in civic club meetings. It ruins the 


There are only two places where the rendition 
of the old song is appropriate. One is the small- 








town barber shop where the local quartette bursts 
forth. The other place is at a convention when 
all the delegates are properly inspired. 

We favor all international civic clubs clamping 
the lid on this number at all weekly meetings. 

Rotary has a fine rule about not permitting 
smutty stories. It lives finely up to its rigid classi- 
fication system. It stresses punctuality. It should 
ban “Sweet Adeline.” 

Majority of club members have no love for 
the alleged melody. It always is sung in response 
to the weekly suggestion of the town tenor. The 
rest of the members must make the best of it. 

Our Rotary club has been having some won- 
derful programs lately. They have been educa- 
tional, entertaining, and interesting. We have en- 
joyed every one of them; but it is our humble 
opinion that club members would be in a hap- 
pier state of mind if they started the meeting 
with some jolly jingle than they would by chirp- 
ing the theme song of every imbiber. 

J. Paut GLEAson 
Enid, Oklahoma 


“Partners” 
To the Editors: 

Your statement, in the story by Helen Cody 
Baker, “the greatest charity is that of the poor 
to the poor” is indeed true and your caption 
“Partners” emphasizes one of the requirements 
in social service work. To my mind, a good 
case-worker must always be able to make a part- 
ner of both those she is called upon to assist and 
of the neighbors, relatives, landlords, and others 
who are closely associated with her client. Wish 
to congratulate you and Tue Rotarian for pub- 
lishing such fine portrayals as this article. 

Jesste E. DEAN 
Research and Statistical Director, 
County of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“The Unscrupulous Shyster’ 
To the Editors: 

I have read with pleasure “A 
to Go to Court?” (January Ro 
Hon. Mitchell Dawson. I think ¢! 
and worthy of wide distribution 


In regard to this article, I thin! 
the most important things which 
pressed on the legal profession 
public is the high standard of 
should be practiced by the prof 
respect which the public should 
courts and to the law. The unscru 
has no place in the profession . . . 

I assure you that I peruse wit! 
issue of THe Rorartan and con } 
the high class publication which 


Rospert A. Mc] 


i 


Lumberton, N. C. 


“W hat Rotary Needs” 


To the Editors: 
Although I 
many of them are preserved and 
manent files. THe Rorarian is on 
are publishing a whale of a good, i 


receive several 


high-grade, clean-cut magazine, wort 
in any library. It is free from the 
tication that be-jazzes so many 
besmirch the newsstands today. 

I believe that Rotary needs a ju 
iary—some sort of junior training-s: 
Rotary International of tomorrow. A 
sion or not—I think that group sh 
tuted right away. 

Tuomas ELM 
Russellville, Arkansas 


poe enema 





Daddy's Label 


To the Editors: 

Although I have not mentioned writing 
Mr. Jordan, it occurred to me that you might 
this little story well in your magazine. As Na 
Joy Jordan, age six, was dressing t I 
Rotary children’s party, I said, “Nancy J 
know Daddy is a Rotarian.” 

She said, “Why, mother, I thought \ 
Presbyterians.” 


You may not have any place for suc! 
and if so, just forget it. 

We have recently had a lovely letter {1 
Carlos Buschmann (Governor of District 
Rio de Janeiro). He and wife are expecting | 
attend the Boston Convention. Let us hope for 
happy meeting in June. 

The world certainly needs Rotary 1 
ever; and it seems to me we enjoy THE R 
more than ever. 

Erne S. Jorpan (Mrs. R: 
R 
South Orange, N. J. 


Additional readers’ letters will be found 
on page 39. 
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What Rotary clubs are doing he se, the Te, and everywhere. 
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FRANKLIN LT). RoosEvELT 07 THE ForcotrEN CrippLep CHILD 
By Mark Graves - 
The plight of the handicapped child ts a challenge to busi en 
THREE VIEWPOINTS ON INTERNATIONAL DEBTs: 
World business recovery is being retarded by the debt 1 ISSe. 
1. A Frencu View or War Depts By Lucien Romier S 
2. A British View or War Depts By Sir Ernest Simon 10 
3. AN American View or War Depts By David Lawrence 12 
FarEWELL, A LonGc FAREWELL By Douglas Malloch 14 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt —hlUC 


Honorary Member of the Rotary Club of Albany, SS 
New York. On March 4, inaugurated thirty- r 
second President of the United States of America. 
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ES, Governor Roosevelt, I know full well 


© that young men and young women, crippled but 
F phy sically rehabilitated, are rapidly joining the ranks 


of the unemployed. Those workers who seem the 
least efficient are always let out of employment at the 
frst move toward retrenchment. But what can the 
Rotary club do about it?” 

We were seated at lunch where I was his guest at 
the Mansion in Albany. Although he was to leave in 
a few days for Warm Springs, Georgia, and was con- 
fronted with a multitude of matters demanding atten- 
tion, he had graciously granted me this interview for 
Tue Rorartan. As he replied to the question which 
I had just asked, I knew the answer came direct from 
the heart of a man tremendously interested in the 
work of Rotary clubs and other civic organizations 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States and other lands. 

“It is possible for great organizations like Rotary 
[nternational,” he answered, “to help create public 
opinion that will entirely change the attitude toward 
cripples. 

“The state is doing its share, but this is a job where 
everyone must do his part,” Franklin Roosevelt con- 
tinued. “Members of such groups as the Rotary club 
have it within their power to set an example for the 
rest of the world by personally employing cripples in 
their own places of business. After all, the crippled 
employee is usually distinguished by the quality of his 
work and by the loyal spirit with which he tackles it.” 


I have had the pleasure of knowing Franklin 
Roosevelt for a good many years, the acquaintance 
extending back to the time when he was in the New 
York state senate in 1910, rg11, and 1912. Also as a 
member of the governor’s cabinet at Albany, it has 
been my privilege to act in the capacity of advisor on 
matters relating to taxation and the state budget. 
Through this close association, I have come to have 
a very high regard for Franklin Roosevelt’s business 
ability, tact, and good judgment. And I would add to 
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ranklin D. Roosevelt on: 
The Forgotten Crippled Child 


Dan Interview by Mark Graves 





A plea for a new deal for those 
who have submitted toa physical 
rehabilitation and now desire a 


self-respecting réle in affairs. 
this, a strength of mind, energy, and unconquerable 
grit, in the face of obstacles, that is truly remarkable. 

Consider, for a moment, these facts. A man accus- 
tomed to strenuous activity is suddenly stricken with 
paralysis shortly after his campaign for the vice-presi- 
dency. In adults, recovery is much more painful and 
of much longer duration than in the case of children. 
He was then thirty-nine and had already in that short 
span of years accomplished more than most men 
achieve in twice the time. He had a family, he had 
social position, and enough wealth to free him from 
worry for the future. 

Most men would have succumbed to the easy life 
of an invalid. That Franklin Roosevelt was not 
tempted, or tempted, arose above it, gave him some 
of those qualities which make the real Roosevelt— 
a sympathetic understanding, reflected through a 
friendly smile, and an indomitable spirit that is 
always fighting for that which he believes to be right. 


Anp herein, it seems to me, should be great en 
couragement for every crippled child who is bemoan- 
ing what seems to be his or her fate in life. There is 
such a thing as conquering fate. There is always a 
chance that one can beat Old Man Hard Luck at his 
own game. Franklin Roosevelt won out with the odds 
against him, while the crippled child, with youth 
in its favor, has, relatively, all the odds on its side. 
Here also should be encouragement for Rotary clubs 
—of which there are more than a thousand in North 
America alone—which are engaged in providing the 
money and the skilled hands needed in straightening 
bent limbs and mishapen feet. 

Each day finds hundreds of these crippled young- 
sters passing through clinics made possible by Rotary 
clubs. As I sat there at luncheon facing Franklin 
Roosevelt, I could think of no man whose views on 
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the cure and placement of crippled , 
dren could mean more to Rotarians. 
Moreover, I very quickly discovered th, 
he was thoroughly familiar not only yw; 
the work of Rotary but with the org 
tion of the international movement jp | 


half of crippled children which has o; : 


iOwr 


ILI 


sO rapidly in the United States of Amer: 
and which has spread to other |a 


4 
Bis splendid work whic! 


started by Edgar A. Allen, of § 
Ohio,” President-elect Roosevelt said. ‘ 





ready has many affiliated branches 
country and abroad, and is doing 
portant piece of humane, economi 
Beyond this it is making for a bette: 
happier citizenship in the days t 

It is a task upon which we are engaged 
because we love it. It is not entirely unse' 
ish on our part because the results whi 
are being accomplished are mor 

just reward. 

“Our generation,” he continued, “is di 
tinguished by the fact that within a com 
paratively short period of time we ha 
done so much to coordinate effectively our 
feelings toward humanity with a sound 
economic sense. This is nowhere so mani- 
fest as in the endeavor to rehabilitate our 
crippled children. 

“I may discuss this subject with some 
authority, perhaps, for I have been a fel: 
low-worker for crippled children over a 
period of years. I have known intimatel) 
of the aspirations of the international 
movement. As governor of the State of 
New York, it has been my privilege to 
codperate with the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Crippled Children, the mem- 
bership of which contains many Rotarians 
and many other fine organizations, all 
helping in conjunction with the various 


Getting the thrill of a lifetime! Franklin 
D. Roosevelt makes a come-on-cheer-up 
face at Mary Frances Jasper of Warm 
Springs, Ga., but has a we’ re-old-pals 
grin for Melody Bresina,of Seattle, Wash. 
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-+ments of the state government to assist our 


crit pled children. 

“There are several practical aspects of the work 
+ particularly concern us at this time. The first is 
effect of the economic condition in which the 
-ld finds itself today. I do not think anyone should 
opposed to economy in government. We have 
t rather largely and perhaps too liberally. Many 
enses of government ought to be curtailed or 


eXp 


eliminated altogether. There is grave danger, how- 

er, that the humanitarian work of government will 
suffer in such a way that it will not only be a concern 
for the moment but that future generations will be 
seriously affected. 

“In the United States, the work for crippled 
children has been recognized, at least in 
part, as a government responsibility. In the 
State of New York, for example, we now 
have a splendid system of codperation be- 
tween governmental agencies and private 
agencies. While I would not for a moment 
like to see the work for crippled children 
made wholly a governmental function, there 
are certain phases of the work which can 
best be served by the state; in fact, it is 
probable that they may not be served in any 
other way. It is essential that in decreasing 
the cost of government we do not curtail 
to the point of crippling the very essential 


: Wide World 
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work that has been so splendidly started for the 
hundreds of thousands of crippled children in the 
United States. 

“The subject is a large one. The crippled child is 
only one of a much larger group known as the phy 
sically handicapped group. There is a small army of 
children suffering from eye, ear, nose, throat, and 
speech defects. Others are suffering from cardiac and 


nerve disorders and tuberculosis. 


“a 
N THE orthopaedic held alone, great pre Tess 


has been made in preventive measures through the 


earlier discovery of causes: and equal progress in 


cures through a surer method | Continued on page 57 | 
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Franklin Roosevelt has the 
knack of mixing recreation 
and hard work in just about 
the right proportions. This 
picture was snapped during a 
pre-election lull as he and his 
four sons set off for a week 
on New England waters. 





“Most men seriously afflic ted 
but having wealth and posi- 
tion, would have succumbed to 
the easy life of an invalid. That 
Franklin Roosevelt was not 
tempted, or tempted, 
above it, gave him some of the 
qualities which make the real 
man... This is a pre-election 
photograph showing Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in his home at 
Hyde Park, New York. 
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Three Viewpomts on 


[ — France. 


2—Great Britain, 





A French View of War Debts 


By Lucien Romier 


French Writer and Economist 


: Paris, FEBRUARY 14, 1933 
HE American nation and the French nation are 
ill-informed, one as much as the other, of the real 
reasons which dictated their reciprocal attitude on 
the debts question of the occasion of the payment 
due December fifteenth last. 

The denunciations — sentimental, political, eco- 
nomic, and financial — which France and the United 
States mutually exchanged, I recall, were far more 
mischievous than expedient. As a matter of fact, such 
threshing out by public opinion always ends by in- 
creasing misunderstandings. When they are not in 
agreement, two members of the same nation or the 
same family find all sorts of reproaches to exchange 
whether justified or not. More often than not, these 
reproaches have no direct connection with the 


France has no desire to evade he: 


commitments, although reduc- 
tions in exchanges, fallin 


r 
-~ 
A 


prices, and the devaluation of the 
franc call for a revised schedule, 


there seems to exist in America a misconception of 
which respect for truth demands an immediate rect: 
fication on my part. It is a mistake to believe or | 
say that France refused to fulfill her obligations on 
December fifteenth. Neither de jure nor de facto did 
France adopt a position of refusal. 

De jure, she merely considered that it was conform. 
able with the spirit of the contract and with the goo 
faith of the parties thereto, to take into account th 
new development created on one hand by the mors. 





specific object of the disagreement and probably 
the interested parties would never have thought 
of invoking them had they not been divided on 
some particular point at issue. 

It is the same between nations. When a par- 
ticular disagreement occurs between two gov- 
ernments it is easy to excite public opinion in the 
two countries concerned by recalling the mis- 
takes and errors committed by the other party. 

On this occasion, therefore, it seems to me 
inadvisable to reiterate the old points of Franco- 
American dissension in connection with what 
is quite a special matter, which in large measure 
is purely technical. 

Nevertheless as a matter concerning the 
French attitude and the reasons for that attitude, 


Tue American Dentist: “But the gold 
tooth is the very one I want to pull out!” — 
The war debt situation as seen by a car- 

toonist of the Paris-Midi. 
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International Debts 


3— he United States. 





orium accorded to Germany at the initiative of Presi- 

dent Hoover; and on the other hand by the accord 
vreed upon at Lausanne whereby France renounced 
cparations. 

De facto, France has not even refused to meet the 
December fifteenth payment. She has simply delayed 
it, pending a further examination of the question and 
further conversations. This is the sense of the vote 
taken in the Chamber of Deputies. Moreover, it is 
notoriously true that France would have paid without 
delay on December fifteenth and the Chambers’ vote 
would have been quite different, if the Hoover ad- 
ministration had not at the last moment informed 
public opinion in both countries that it rejected, in 
the most categorical and most brutal manner, even 
the principle of conversations on the point at issue. 
The French attitude was inspired in no way by a 
desire to evade her commitments, still less by a desire 
to minimize the services that America rendered her 
during and after the World War. The French attitude 
was a dignified reflex in the face of the abrupt sum- 
mons served by the Washington government, which 
appeared furthermore to disavow its own promises 
and the formal statements of its agents in previous 
negouations, 


4 RECALL these recent events in order clearly to 
define France’s real and sincere position. Lacking a 
knowledge of this position, there may be a risk in the 
future of our being unable to find the issue to the 
present impasse. 

What is the possible nature of this issue? 

[ am not in position to assume the responsibility 
lor interpreting the views of the French government 
or of those in official or parliamentary circles. But I 
am sufficiently well informed of the frame of mind 
of the French people and the intricacies of French 
politics to give at least an indication of what could 
be done in the direction of a positive solution to the 
debts question. 

First, it is a grave mistake to allow such debate to 








THERE are few questions before the nations 
of the world of such grave importance as the 
satisfactory and equitable settlement of war 
debts. Undetermined war debts have helped drive 
many nations off the goid standard and have de- 
stroyed much of the world’s buying power. As 
a result, prices have fallen, wages are lower, and 
unemployment everywhere is increased. A set- 
tlement of the debt question, equitable and fair 
to all nations, will result in the immediate release 
of capital and the movement of goods and 
services. 

The debt conference in Washington and the 
coming World Economic Conference are events 
of vital importance to the peace and prosperity 
of the world. On the eve of these conferences, 
The Rotarian presents three viewpoints on inter- 
national debts by men unusually competent to 
reflect not only official opinion, but the feelings 
of the people upon whom, after all, the burden 
falls in increased taxes and unemployment. 

In international affairs, it is the first duty of 
all sides to understand each other. And while 
The Rotarian does not assume responsibility 
for the opinions expressed, it is with the objec- 
tive in view of bringing about a better and 
friendlier understanding of the question, that 
these articles are presented—THE EDITORS. 











be carried on in public places. In my view, the first 
requisite of an arrangement acceptable to both par- 
ties, is that negotiations attending thereto, should 
occur through regular diplomatic channels with a 
minimum of secrecy, and the discretion and technical 
guarantees offered by diplomacy, so that arguments 
discussed by one side or the other shall not provide 
controversial material for the demagogues of both 
countries. In this matter certainly sensational methods 
and noisy conferences should be avoided. It is by the 
slow, measured process of governmental discussions 
that a path can be found leading to formulas which, 
once ready, might be presented to the French Parlia- 
ment and the United States Congress with chances 
for success. This much having been said, what is the 
best method of tackling the question itself ? 

After having suffered losses in men and material, 
ruins inflicted by the war, and having, moreover, in 
order to compensate these losses and repair these 
ruins, assumed an internal debt of such weight that 
a few years later it brought about the devaluation of 
the franc to a quarter of its value—in view of all 


this, France considers she [Continued on page 48| 
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2. A British View of War Debts 


By Sir Ernest Simon 


Member, British Economic Advisory Council 


b MANCHESTER, FEBRUARY 15, 1933 


T is a difficult task for an Englishman to state the 
British point of view as regards war debts in such a 
way as to enable men living in New York or San Fran- 
cisco to understand and perhaps to sympathize with 
our outlook. But it is so important for world pros- 
perity that the United States and Great Britain should 
cooperate in the friendliest way that I gladly make 
the attempt. And perhaps it may be somewhat easier 
for me than for others. have had,as a member of the 
Economic Advisory Council, special opportunities of 
understanding the British point of view, and last 
October I visited the United States with the object of 
learning what I could about the American view of 
this question. I should like to say at once that I was 
deeply impressed by one thing: the reasonableness 
with which every single person I met was prepared to 
discuss the thorny question of war debts. 

I do not know how far I succeeded in getting the 
views of the average man, but my impression is that 
they were somewhat as follows, America was drawn 
by the Allies into a war which was alleged to be 
fought for certain great ideals. Their behaviour after 
the war makes it very doubtful how effective these 
ideals were. Look at the way in which they are now 
pouring out money in preparation for the next war. 
If they can waste all this money in armaments, why 
not pay their debts. We enabled the Allies to win the 
war by the help of our army and navy and by vast 
loans in money. If these debts are repudiated, then the 
interest on them will have to be paid by the over- 
burdened American taxpayer. Britain is well off with 
less than three million unemployed. In elementary 
honesty and decency she must pay her just debts. 

The average Englishman’s view is totally different. 
He argues that we were allies in a common war. We 
lent our other allies far more than we borrowed from 
America. We forgave them their debts to us to help 
toward world recovery. The result is that we can only 
pay America by a further burden on our already- 
overladen taxpayer which would be most unfair. 


Both these views, diametrically opposed as they 


England has aided world recover; 
by debt cancellations. She cannot 
make further gold payments with- 
out disastrous effect on business, 


are, seem to me not unreasonable from the point of 
view of the man in the street, in Chicago or in, say, 
Manchester, respectively. The fact is that world eco. 
nomic affairs have become so frightfully complex 
that nobody except the highest experts can really 
understand them. I have had wide experience as 
business man exporting to many parts of the world, 
as a member of Parliament, and as a member of the 
Economic Advisory Council. I have had unusual 
opportunity of listening to long discussions by some 
of the leading British financial authorities, and while 
in the United States I met many economists and 
business men. Even so, I find it hard enough to see 
my way through the intricate labyrinth of interde- 
pendent facts. But I believe that the experts in the 
two countries are in substantial agreement along 
somewhat the following lines. 


TL: British election in 1919 was an example o! 
public opinion at its worst. It was won largely on 
the cry, “make Germany pay,” and the majority of 
the members of Parliament who represented Lloyd 
George’s victorious coalition managed to persuade 
themselves that Germany could pay the preposterous 
sum of twenty-four thousand million pounds, say a 
hundred thousand million dollars. This British out- 
look combined with the extreme demands of the 
French, made President Wilson’s task of trying to 
secure a reasonable and liberal peace, exceedingly dif- 
ficult. Time passed. The German mark crashed. The 
British public began to see that the attempt to extor! 
enormous sums from Germany was having a disas- 
trous effect on Europe. 

In 1922, public opinion had progressed so far 
towards wisdom and reconciliation that it was pos 
sible to make the famous Balfour declaration to the 
effect that we would not claim more in any year from 
Germany and our European allies than was just suff 
cient to cover what we, in our turn, had to pay 
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4. That was, I believe, a fine and generous 


Americ 
But it was not enough. After an interval 


resture. 
d iring which Germany was helped by large loans 
from America, things again became rapidly worse, 
antil finally last summer the European powers prac- 
tically agreed at Lausanne to abolish reparations 
together; that is to say, to demand no further 
payments from Germany. 

~ This was only possible because British public opin- 
ion had gradually been convinced by bitter experience 
that the payment of reparations by Germany, or 
rather the desperate effort by Germany to meet claims 
which in fact she could not pay, was doing untold 
harm to Europe, including Britain, and that it would 
actually pay us handsomely in the long run to cancel 
our claims. The result of all this is that if we receive 
little or nothing more from Europe, we can only 
continue to pay America by increasing our income 
tax from about twenty-five cents to thirty cents on 
each dollar of income. 


But that is not the real reason for asking for a 
modification of our debt to America. If we could pay 
our debt to America in London, it would have no 
very serious effect. If enough Americans would come 
to England every year to spend the whole of our 
annual debt payment in England, then it is true it 
would mean a heavier income tax, but it would do 
little or no harm to world trade. Unfortunately, ow- 
ing to the slump, Americans are visiting us less and 


less, and even at the best, the American tourist trade 
covered only a fraction of our debt liabilities to the 
United States. If this method of payment is ruled out 
and if, as is the case at present, America is unwilling 
to lend back to us the amount we pay her, then the 
only possible methods of payment are either in gold 
or in goods. We made our last payment in gold. But 
two-thirds of the world’s gold is already piled up in 
the vaults of New York and Paris and the 500 million 
dollars which we still possess are utterly inadequate 
for future payments; in fact, experts advise us that 
any further depletion of our gold reserve must have a 
disastrous effect on our credit and so on world prices 
and on world trade. 

It seems to me, therefore, that one thing stands out 
with complete clearness amid the complexities and 
uncertainties of the world economic situation. That 
any further payment from us to the United States 
must be made in goods and cannot possibly be made 
in any other way. And most unfortunately, though 
we can well understand it, American manufacturers 
flatly refuse to allow the United States to accept our 
goods in quantities anything like adequate to cover 
our debt. They are perfectly willing and able them 
selves to supply American needs, and urge that to 
accept our debt, say in the form of coal and iron, 
which we should be delighted to supply, would com 
plete the ruin of American eastern coal and iron 
trades. That is the root of the trouble. It is a para 
doxical and almost incredible | Continued on page 48 | 
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4. An American View of War Debt; 


By David Lawrence 


President, the United States Daily 


‘ WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 15, 1933 

MERICAN psychology and American logic 
may be difficult for our friends across the Atlantic to 
understand when dealing with the problem of war 
debts, but it is not less simple when the average 
American endeavors to fathom European policies 
and purposes. 

Our differences with respect to war debts go back 
to the war itself. The average American before 1914 
knew little and cared less about events on the Con- 
tinent. Foreign news occupied relatively small space 
in American newspapers and the issues on which 
war was begun were obscure. Although President 
Wilson in 1917 did lead a bewildered nation into war, 
it cannot be said that the people understood the issues 
any more clearly, except perhaps insofar as American 
rights on the high seas were violated. The cry that 
the war was a struggle to preserve democracy was 
high-sounding enough and appealed to the political 
scientists more than it did to the insular populace 
whose ultimate sacrifices constitute, in retrospect, 
more of a tribute to the intensity of their patrio- 
tism when summoned to arms than to any fondness 
for Europe. 

These truths, painful though they may be, must be 


The need is immediate fora plan of 
adjustment of debts that will assure 


world financial stability and brino 


5 


a return to business normalcy, 


faced nevertheless if the present wave of anti-foreigy 
feeling following the French failure to pay the 
December 15th instalment is to be accurately ap. 
praised. Conversely, if our European friends are to 
find the key to American psychology, it must be by 
erasing at the outset the theory so often expressed jn 
Europe that the war was fought as much to save the 
United States as France or Britain. The assumption 
that the Allies made sacrifices and that the war was 
a common cause will satisfy the historian and, in. 
deed, many thoughtful Americans, but it does not 
at this late date imprint itself on the mind of the 
masses in the United States as even debatable. 


Waar most of the American people do feel is 
that the United States went to war to help Europe and 
to preserve the French and British positions and that 
money and men were supplied without stint. Hence 
any failure to pay war debts is construed as a mark 
of ingratitude. 

To the Frenchman, of course, such a viewpoint is 
untenable, for he remembers the millions upon 
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millions of poilus who went to their death while 
the American producers and manufacturers 
swelled their profits to fabulous heights. He 
measures the American sacrifice of money as 
subordinate to the large losses in French troops. 

But to that large body of Americans who fee! 
that America saved France, repudiation or 
fault comes as an illogical sequel to the war 
itself. 

It may be doubted whether Americans gen- 
erally analyze minutely the reason for their 
growing prejudice against French policy. The 
American government may argue that the 
United States neither sought nor obtained repa- 
rations. It may even be pointed out that France 


“ANOTHER FELLow Keepinc Up a Great 
Bic Car.”—A cartoon by Ireland in the 
Columbus (Ohio) “Dispatch.” 
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did receive a substantial share of gold 

well as commodities from Ger- 
many and that the United States di- 
rectly or indirectly aided by its export 
of capital between 1923 and 1928 in 


the payment of those German annul- 


ries. The fact remains nevertheless 
that if you penetrated American 


is 


opinion from one end of the land to 
the other you would find a deeply in- 
orained belief that the war loans were 
made in good faith and that failure 
to repay is a breach of trust. 

Having established the premise, it 
is significant that there is wide ac- 
ceptance of the view that a nation 
which cannot pay is in a different 
category from a nation which will 
not pay. Hence the French readiness 
to lend Austria money immediately 
after Paris failed to pay the Decem- 
ber 15th payment was a clumsy bit of 
Continental politics which was never 














explained satisfactorily to the Ameri- 
can people and served only to ag- 
gravate an already-irritated situation. 

What the French no doubt had in mind was that 
the quickest way to secure an adjustment of the debt 
problem was to bring it to a head. Why pay Decem- 
ber 15th if there is no intention to pay beyond that 
unless a settlement can be made? The British policy 
was just the opposite—pay December 15th and trust 
to American common-sense to understand that 
payments worked a hardship all around. 


Trerr can be no doubt that the British decision 
was the wiser. Today the American people have a 
higher regard for the good faith and honorable intent 
of the British government and the British people than 
they have for any other nation in the world. 

Let it be assumed that Britain cannot pay the June 
15th installment, the fact remains that her case is on 
better ground and will be judged on her incapacity 
as an established fact contrasted with the conviction 
that France was able but unwilling to meet her debts 
on the due date. 

It is most unfortunate that this point of view about 
France does prevail but there is no good in camou- 
flaging the truth. Friends of France abound in 


“His Cross or Gotp”—A cartoon by Talburt in the Washington (D.C.) 


“Daily News.” 


America who would have liked to see Paris follow 
London, believing that a debt conference would have 
resulted. But it must be said that the French with 
true realism did force the issue and the year 1933 
may see the beginning of the end of the impasse on 
war debts and it will be attributable to French in- 
sistence on a conclusive negotiation which like 
Lausanne should rid the post-war world of its most 
perplexing problem. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt cannot, of course, 
ignore the public opinion that has been built up on 
the war-debt controversy. He could not cancel or re- 
duce the debt even if he believed it to be to the best 
interests of the United States. Congress has the final 
say and irrespective of party, the Senate and House 
are uncompromisingly opposed to cancellation. As 
for revision, that is another story. A nine-tenths 
reduction would be considered a cancellation. 

It should not be forgotten that the British and 
French politicians let their peoples down easily. From 
Versailles to the Dawes plan and then to the Young 
plan and finally to the Lausanne agreement there 


were successive stages of [Continued on page 49| 
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“Then the mayor called on a lodge 
brother, and the brother on a friend, 
and the friend on a neighbor .. .” 


Farewell, A Long 


By Douglas Malloch 


E... some time in our town we have had a desire 
to speed some parting guest. Whenever the idea has 
been mentioned, it has met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval—several fellows even suggesting various per- 
sons whose farewell dinner they would be delighted 
But we didn’t want this occasion to be 
like so many farewell dinners—much adieu about 


to attend. 


nothing. We wanted to give it in honor of some 
Prominent Person whose departure would be a real 
matter of general regret—not to just a few merchants 
—a departure that would leave a hole in the com- 
munity that would never be filled, like that one in 
the pavement at the corner of Main and Cross streets. 

Then out of the clear (except for the smoke nuis- 
ance) sky came the announcement that Mr. Hiram 
Stickum, head of the well-known firm of Stickum, 
Goode & Propper, glue manufacturers, was to leave 
our city, and take the glue factory with him, having 
yielded to the blandishments of another town that 
has a revolving fund with which to subsidize indus- 
tries to replace those that have been subsidized by 
other towns. 


You have all heard of the SGP glue, which has 
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Farewell 


Wherein are related interesting — 


not to say diverting —experiences 
of certain citizens who tried to do 
honor to a very Prominent Person. 


been endorsed by many talented movie actresses, and 
some who are not so talented, but are fine-looking 
girls nevertheless, although they never stuck anything 
in their lives, except a few dinner dates, and the SGP 
concern for their testimonials. There was real regret 
that we were to lose this great industry, of whos 
product we had heard so much, although we had 
never used any, since it was made right here in our 


own community, and, therefore, we figured, couldnt 


be very good. 

But our regret at losing the glueworks was tem 
pered by the fact that we would now be able to give 
someone a farewell dinner. So a committee was 
appointed, consisting of those who happened to be 
in the drugstore at the time, to make the arrange 
ments, but first to call on Mr. Stickum to see if he 
would attend such a dinner, if given; because, of 
course, if he wouldn’t, there would be practically 10 
use in giving it, although some of the fellows were 
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{ yor of giving it anyway, seeing we had gone 
® this far. 

a . 

> We were received at the glueworks (which, I must 


fess, was something I never had thought would 
CULMS , aw * < 


ever happen to me), but we found Mr. Stickum, 
2 modest, retiring soul when it came to farewell 
dinners, or when he was asked to come to one. He 
blushed like a schoolgirl, or like a schoolgirl used 
to blush, and said that he didn’t see that he had done 
anything to deserve it; and I can’t say that he had, 
because, so far as I know, he has led a blameless life 


a 


in every particular. 


Hi. EVEN asked us if we intended to Stickum 
for the dinner, at which we all laughed so heartily, 
especially Mr. Stickum, that he reluctantly consented. 
He asked us when the dinner would be held, and 
we told him a week from Thursday, as we had 
selected the date the first thing. He said he wasn’t 
going to leave town for about two months, but we 
told him he could keep under cover more or less 
after the dinner. He eventually gave in, after some- 
one suggested calling the whole thing off, although 
it is a little inconvenient to be always sneaking 

up alleys just because someone has given you a 

farewell dinner and you haven’t really gone yet. 

So we went to work, although we had some 
difficulty finding a place to hold it, as the Tues- 
day Travel Club was having its Friday hop at 
the hotel that Thursday. We finally added the 
sheriff to the committee, because he knows all 
the places in town, although he doesn’t always 
do anything about it. He took us to the Royal 
Cafe. We asked the manager if he 
had any private dining-rooms, and 
he said that, the way business was, 
the whole place was practically pri- 
vate. He asked us what menu we 
wanted. The sheriff suggested a 
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the subscription paper who explained: “Yo’ know 
ouh pastoh has excepted a call to Mobile, an’ is 
gwine to leab us, so we thought we'd git togetheh 
an’ give ’m a little momentum.” So we collected a 
dollar here and there for a momentum, several mer 
chants suggesting what would be just the thing. 
Everybody said he’d be there, unless. 

Then came the dawn, of the day of the dinner. 
About 11 a. m., Mr. Stickum phoned me that he 
had just called the Royal Cafe and there were only 
between twenty-three and twenty-four reservations. 
I told him not to worry, that people were always 
slow about those things. However, he said he guessed 
he’d better quietly send over and get about forty 
tickets and distribute them around the glueworks, if 
it was all right. It is always a good idea for the 
farewellee to check up on these things. I told him 
O. K. (I was getting a little worried, myself.) 

Well, the dinner was a great success, although it 
was hard to get a good seat because of the gluework- 
ers. We had an orchestra of twelve pieces (or thir- 
teen, if you count the trombone as two), which made 
it a little hard to hear the conversation, which was 
probably a good thing. We | Continued on page 57| 
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“He said he 
going to leave town 
for about two months, 
but we told him he 











hearty meal of ham and eggs would 
be appropriate, but the manager sug- 
gested filet mignon, which is roast 
beef at a banquet price. 

You know the story, although I 
don’t know the author, or I would 
give credit where credit is due (be- 
cause if anybody needs credit, it is an 
author), about the colored sister with 
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Filling In With Soup 


By Leland D. Case 


“O 
UR soup kitchen? It will be a month old 


Saturday. But what a youngster! Me write about it? 
No sir. You come down here and do it yourself. Hop 
on a South Shore Electric car and you'll be here in 
two hours.” 

That’s the way Ed Bonds—the Ed part stands for 
Edgar but his wife seems to be the only one who 
remembers it—answered the editors of THE RoTARIAN 
when, acting on a friendly tip, we asked him for a 
story of the poor-relief work of the South Bend, 
Indiana, Rotary Club. Ed has been secretary of that 
club since 1913, is one of Rotary’s old timers, and 





Families in the city were hunor 


fe i de 
& 


Vegetables on nearby farms wer 
going to waste. And here is wha 
South Bend Rotarians did about jt. 


knows he can write to “21r West Wacker, Chicago,” 
without wasting words. 7 

So—to South Bend, famous for Studebaker ayto. 
mobiles, Bendix brakes, Oliver plows, and football 
of the Knute Rockne variety. 

Ed was in the Rotary office, a sliver of a room on 
the mezzanine floor of the Oliver Hotel, beaming, 
There also was William Moore, chairman of th: 
Rotary Benevolent Committee, a man who sees far 
more than transpires before his 
tortoise-rimmed spectacles. A few 
words of greeting, then— 

“We'd better run right out to 
the kitchen,” Secretary Ed_ sug. 
gested. “Then we'll have plenty: 
talk about.” 

Our taxi plumped to a sto) 
front of a one-story brick building, 
spread out at the side of a switcl 
yards whose rails aren’t as s 
as once they were. Paint wa 
ing from a sign which testified 
that this structure once 
warehouse for a_pre-prohibit 
beverage that had added to 1! 
fame of a certain city. A frill 
curtain at the window looked 
strangely out of place. Over t! 


Notre Dame Town has anoth: 

Horsemen” (above). They are, 
right, Chairman William M¢ 

Rotary’s Benevolent Committe: 
William Crabill, general chairman 
Women of Rotary; and Ed Bor 
Carl Ginz, secretary and preside! 
club—chatting with the assistar 


All work at the kitchen ts don 
unpaid, unemployed men. A wha! 
guitar helps to keep up thet 
The smiling man in the rear : 
Thielke, who keeps tab on th 

of vegetables and the outgo 
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It’s soup time at the relief kitchen. The man at the 
ght is Earl Roberts, chef. He starts work at five 
a.m., and stays to finish up—even though it's five 
p.m. before the last can is washed and stacked. In 
the rear are the three steam kettles, loaned by 
Notre Dame University. Cream cans were donated by 
a creamery. If the applicant has no container, or the 
one he has is dirty, he is loaned a gallon oyster pail 
from an ample supply salvaged at local fish markets. 
door was a small black and white sign: SourH BENp 
RevigF KircHEn. 

Inside a capacious, white-washed room, all was 
activity ... hollow hiss of steam shot into cream cans, 
lately emptied of soup ... clank of their covers on the 
cement floor . .. men in white overalls or smocks 
and jaunty caps bustling about three enormous steam 
kettles... good natured banter among them . . . or 
the women. 

“These women,” Ed explained, “are the wives of 
Rotarians. They take turns. Two of them are here 
every day.” 

“Probably eighty per cent of them,” added Chair- 
man Moore, “have maids at home—something you'd 
never know to see them working around here. Here 
comes Mrs. William Crabill, the one over there in 
the sweater coat. She’s general chairman for the 
women.” 


“Well, well,” was her informal salutation, “just in 
time for soup, vegetable soup today. We've sent out a 
hundred gallons, but there’s enough left for you. 
“Here,” and she turned to a gray-haired man, a 
former interior decorator, I learned, who was squint- 
ing down a long oil-cloth covered table to see if his 





mop had missed any crumbs, “bring us bowls for 


three!” 

And thus began a series of rapid interviews, not to 
mention the acquiring of some palatable inside infor 
mation. Ed had said we would have much to talk 
about after a visit to the kitchen, thereby proving 
himself a prophet. It was after midnight before we 


were through. 


, BEND’S two hundred Rotarians, it 
seems, appreciate the fact that they have a community- 
service tradition to live up to. Since earliest days of the 
club there has been a distinct tendency “to bring ideal 
ism down to earth” by practical measures. Out at the 
Boy Scout camp, for example, is a “Rotary Avenue” 
bordered by five cabins, costing in all a thousand dol 
lars. And more than $7,000 loaned to college students, 
much of it at Notre Dame University, tells its own 
story. 

The 1929 slump was slow in reaching this northern 
Indiana industrial city, but that it would come was 
foreseen. A special Benevolent Committee was ap- 
pointed, and for funds a fifteen cent “extra” was 
added to the luncheon price, later reduced to a dime, 


ef 
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and now discontinued altogether. Like all progressive 
cities, South Bend has its various organized charities, 
but that there would be crevices to fill with the special 
type of service Rotary could supply, few Rotarians 
doubted. 

“So,” in the words of Chairman Bill Moore, “we 
looked about, and moved slowly.” 

Wives of Rotarians quickly sensed the situation, 
and, under direction of the Benevolent Committee, 
eight quietly investigated homes as only women 
know how to do. As a result, during the winter of 
1930-31, the Benevolent fund was drawn on for $1,500. 
When Lake Michigan’s northerly winds announced 
the winter of 1931-32, the depression had cut deep 
into the payrolls of South Bend’s industries, making 
more work for the Benevolent Committee and its 
Rotary Ann codperators, thirty-two of them now. 
They spent $2,000 to keep needy families warm, 
clothed, and fed. 

These were special cases only—cases where, for a 
variety of reasons, the regularly constituted social 
agencies were unavailable. There was, for instance, 
an ex-coal miner. He had lost his home and, possibly 
inspired by a Western movie or pioneering ancestors, 
was living and shivering in a pathetic version of a 
covered wagon on the outskirts of the city. Ten dol- 
lars bought him an ancient automobile, and the last 
seen of him was his grinning face behind the wheel, 
his prairie schooner in tow, chugging down the con- 
crete for a place where friends or rel- 
atives had promised him a good job. 

Last summer at South Bend was a 
slow one, industrially. But not agricul- 


Teachers and school nurses codperate 
with the kitchen. Children receiving 
soup are fed as inconspicuously as 
can be, thus reducing the possibility 
of embarrassment. 
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turally. The loam of this favored region produce 
bumper yield of carrots, turnips, onions, and oth, 
vegetables. The paradox of it was that market pti 
scarcely covered gasoline costs of trucking it to y 
city, and many farmers were planning to let the pr A 
uce rot in the fields. The Rotary club’s obseryay 
Benevolent Committee decided that something—the: 
weren’t quite sure what—should be done about it 
So they borrowed trucks, got idle men to run then 
and at a cost of $89 for gasoline, garnered and stor} 
over 2,000 bushels of vegetables in the old breyer 
warehouse, now the soup kitchen. 


| Secretary Ed take up the story. 

“We weren’t quite sure,” he admitted frankly 
“how we could work to best advantage with other 
local agencies in dispensing these vegetables. So with 
the help of the women of Rotary, we quietly looked 
around and discovered three important facts, 

“First, South Bend’s relief situation each day wa; 
becoming more acute. In December, for example, the 
‘dole line’—those being aided by the county—jumped 
4,100 to 5,000. Second, many school children were 
wan and sickly because they were hungry. Third, the 
were hungry because, in many cases, their parent 
were unable to get county help even though the 
swallowed their pride and asked for it. 

“The dole line quite naturally left out those who 
owned homes or whose work was of a quality tha 
they survived layoffs and still had work, 
even though but a day a week. Su 
men did not want to throw up their 
jobs for the temporary advantage of t 


| Continued on page 59 / 
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When the $350 mortgage on implements and livestock on the Kestner farm, near Deshler, Ohio, 


was foreclosed, 3,000 farmers swarmed about the place. A $2.17 bid was high. The buyers leased 


/ 


the property back to Kestner for 99 years at a cent a yee 


Farm Foreclosure—1933 Model 


By Elmer I. Peterson 


A DYNAMIC new drama is being enacted in 
the corn belt of the United States, as you read this. 

After the long-drawn bickering over legislative 
farm relief through surplus control, the saggy decline 
of farm commodity prices despite the federal farm 
board pulmotors, the bleak story of foreclosures and 
country bank failures and delinquent taxes, and fin- 
ally the quick, menacing flash-up of the farm strike 
and picketing, with occasional violence, there has 
been another sudden development, very unlike any 
previous phenomenon. 

One unique thing about the new development is 
that it has a decidedly cheerful aspect, though it 
deals mainly with that tragedy of farm life, the 
mortgage foreclosure. Another is that it is scientific 
in that it deals with farmers as individuals and does 


From the fertile lowa prairies 
has sprung a dramatic movement 
to help mortgagor and mortgagee 


adjust their difficulties as friends. 


not attempt the technique of a general cure-all. 

The paradoxically cheery aspect lies in the fact that 
at last merchants, farmers, insurance executives, law- 
yers, money lenders, college professors, bankers, and 
farm bureau agents have gotten together in a com- 
mon cause and the political farmer is inadvertently 
absent. Practical city and small town men are now 
sitting together in council, and out of that council is 
rapidly coming a hitherto unheard story of human 
interest unsurpassed. That achievement alone is 
worth a price, though it is regrettable that it took 
a catastrophe to bring men together. 

It will not interfere with the demand for legislative 








Here’s the way the council goes to work, usually in the county agent's offic 
Farmers are called in and their problems are discussed frankly, dispassionat 


relief of various sorts. That demand is now before 
state and national legislatures, and will continue. 
This story has to do entirely with a different facet 
of what is conveniently known as the “farm prob- 
lem,” the foreclosure of the mortgage and how it has 
been met by a sudden, new, vigorous, and effective 


counter-attack. 


R 1933, the farm mortgage has ceased to be a 
matter to be settled between two men. It has become 
invested and entangled with the public interest. The 
neighbors have come in to help, as they did in the 
old-time husking bees. 

Strange as it may seem, the holders of mortgages, 
as a rule, are just as glad as those whose farms are 
saved from foreclosure. More of this later. Now for 
a bit of hitherto hidden action. 

As this is written, I am but a few hours removed 
from a scene in a county court house which partook 
of all the elements of powerful drama, ranging from 
tragedy to a touch of comedy, depicting hope as well 
as fear; relief as well as suspense. The scene was in 
the office of the county farm agent. Present was the 
newly organized “county agricultural council,” the 
details of which will be described later. Before this 
council appeared farmers who were confronted with 
foreclosure—the obliteration of their lives’ material 
accumulations, and the yielding of that dear spot of 
earth which, perhaps, for fifty years or more, had 


represented their very lives’ blood. It is necessary, fo: 
obvious reasons, to conceal identities. Let us « 
Case No. H7B. 


The farmer takes a chair before the council. He ; 


a man of sixty-five years, smooth-shaven, neat in 


dress. He wears a sweater jacket and a tie, with farm 
overalls. Heavy overshoes, with traces of barnyard 


work, remain on his feet. 


“Well, how are you neighbor?” says the chairman, 
a pleasant-faced farmer of about seventy years. “Yes, 
I know you. Remember, at the fair last fall, we talked 
about the crops? Just make yourself at home and 


tell us about your case — then we'll know what t 


" res iad 
suggest. 


:) 


| 


1 
| 


“Well, you know, I’ve got eighty acres. The farm 


cost me $15,000, back in 1923, and I got a mortgag 
of $8,400 on it.” 


“Who holds your mortgage?” inquired the mer- 


chant. 

“Why, it’s a widow woman—Mrs. Bailey.” 

“Is that the Mrs. Bailey that lives in the gr 
house, over in Braintree?” breaks in the lawyer. 


ter, over on the Swanson farm, toward Olata.’ 


“Oh, yes, I remember,” says one of the farmet 
members. Her husband was killed by lightning hve 


years ago. He had a lot of insurance.” 
The members of the council show considerabi 


) 


familiarity with various details of the situation, as the 
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story is pieced together, interjecting kindly remarks 
and queries until every member has the complete 
picture and its background. 

“What interest do you pay? 
gage due? Has Mrs. Bailey threatened to close you 


> Do you have a second mortgage? Have you 


When was the mort- 


out! 
given chattel mortgages on any of your crops or 
stock ? Any store bills? Are your taxes paid?” 

These and similar pertinent questions are answered 
and the answers are taken down by the secretary, a 
straightforward, businesslike farmer of about thirty- 
five, evidently a graduate of some agricultural college. 

“Why are you uneasy about this?” inquires the 
lawyer. 

“Well, you see the mortgage is overdue and | 
haven’t been able to meet the interest. I’ve got about 
2,000 bushels of corn, but it’s only fifteen cents a 
bushel, and wouldn’t sell for enough to pay up inter- 
est and taxes. Anyhow, I’ve got to have something 
to feed the hogs this winter.” 

“Have you seen Mrs. Bailey about renewing the 


mortgage?” he is asked by one of the group. 


»: Edwin A. Falk 


















. at present crop prices, the 
corn-belt farmer cannot produce 
enough to pay interest and taxes 
and have a decent living for 
himself and family, to say noth- 
ing of paying ... his debts.” 


Vor is this condition limited to 
the corn belt. To the right is a 
‘napshot of Virginia farmers 
taken as they listened while their 
‘and was auctioned away, in 
‘ome instances for thirty cents 

an acre, 


2I 


“Yes, but she always refers everything to a lawyer, 
because she isn’t used to business matters. Can't get 
any satisfaction out of him—he’s kind of cagey.” 

The members glance at each other and the chait 
man suggests that H7B step into the ante-room for 
a few minutes. 


“a 
LL tell you one thing 


>? 


says one of the members 
who has hitherto betrayed no acquaintance with the 
applicant for assistance. “I heard he was going to 
come before this council, so I went past his place 
Sunday. Do you know what he’s done? He’s too 
hard up to buy lumber, but he cut poles out of the 
woods and made the slickest little corn-crib you ever 
saw. He’s been hauling manure from the county fair 
grounds onto one of his fields. His place is neat as a 
pin and he’s got a bunch of chickens and pigs and 
milk cows around him. He’s got a big load, all right 
enough, with delinquent taxes and everything, but 
do you know, I think he’ll make it all right. I'd bank 
on a man like that. We can sure tell Mrs. Bailey her 
money’s plenty safe, right where ’tis.” 

The other members of the council nod their heads. 
That was a comparatively simple case. Each of the 
five or six influential men was ready to recommend 
the safety of the loan and it suddenly became a moral 
certainty that there would be no foreclosure there. 
Anyhow the chances were that it would be more 
costly for Widow Bailey to foreclose and sell the 
farm than to extend the loan. All she wanted was 
good security and a reasonable prospect of interest 
payment. She had been a farmer’s wife herself. Par 
enthetically it might be said that a large percentage 
| Continued or: page 52| 


of the mortgages 


g against 

















Yes_ By Roy Ronald 


Editor, Mitchell (S. D.) Evening Republican 





LL that the Voluntary Domestic Allotment 
Plan proposes to do is to put the farmer of the United 
States into the tariff picture. Since this country has 
elected, and apparently will continue, to follow the 
isolation policy of building protective tariff walls for 
industry, the farmer must also be allowed to partici- 
pate in tariff benefits or an equivalent. 

Why? Simply because the average price of rela- 
tively unprotected farm products in the United States 
has decreased since the World War, while the cost 
of ‘protected industrial articles, which he must pur- 
chase, has increased. This obvious inequity has pre- 
cipitated agriculture into its present intolerable plight 
which, until it is improved, will make general 
economic recovery an impossibility. 

The Voluntary Domestic Allotment Plan — and 
each word is significant — admittedly is an emer- 
gency measure. It seeks to restore the pre-war pur- 
chasing power of the growers of four important farm 
products of which there is an exportable surplus — 
wheat, cotton, hogs, tobacco. Just as the avowed pur- 
pose of the tariff is to enable the protected industry to 
elevate its prices above those of the current world 





Will Farm Allotment Help? 


THE 





perrenn You Read— 


The American farmer is desperate. His plight has 
been set forth in Elmer T. Peterson’s article pre. 
ceding this. On these, and the two pages following. 
are presented the arguments for and against th, 
Voluntary Domestic Allotment Plan, of al! relies 
measures the one that has won most support 


agricultural and industrial circles. 


It failed to become a law in the United States a 
the last session of Congress, but with approval 
incoming administration, it is certain to be a major 
issue in the next session—and a popular discussion 
theme in Rotary clubs. While primarily a measure of 
and for the United States, it has the widest inter- 
national potentialities. Already, similar schemes ar 
in operation in England and Holland. 


t th 
i the 


In view of the widespread interest in relief for th 
farmer, The Rotarian presents these articles. 


The Editors 








market, presumably up to the amount of th 

so under this plan the United States would act as t 
agent of the farmer in collecting from the processoi 
(millers, packers, etc.) an excise tax on all of thes 
products processed for domestic consumption. 


This money, under the new plan suggested, v 


be allotted back to the farmer in proportio: 
average past production over a representative | 


the plan being to all 
it first to th 


and then to tl 


counties, and throug! 


them, by means o! 
local administra 
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. 4 tarily agrees 
strict his acreage | 


producers and th 
turn, he receives jor! 


new 
whose cash valuc 


the pre-war price. 


be decided upon by the 
retary of agriculture. In 
crops cert ficate 
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When the wheat ts milled, the govern- 
2. ment collects at the mill a tax equivalent 
to the differential between the pre-war exchange 
value and the current market price of wheat. 


The revenue so secured is used to redeem 

@ the farmer’s certificates, thus restoring 

his pre-war purchasing power and according 
him benefits similar to what tariff gives industry. 


to the farmer-producer. But this —and here is the 
vital part of the plan—no farmer may share in these 
benefits unless he voluntarily agrees to cooperate with 
all other participants in any program of reduction or 
limitation of crops or pounds of hogs marketed. This 
prevents over-production from following the price 
elevation, and the Voluntary Domestic Allotment 
Plan is the only scheme yet devised that will accom- 
plish this result. 

To understand the plan, and the reasons why it 
has been endorsed by all the farm organizations and 
the incoming administration, we must review recent 
economic developments. 

As a result of the World War, the United States, 
heretofore a debtor nation, became the greatest cre- 
ditor nation in history. It called for payment of the 
colossal war debts owing from allies in the war. And, 
despite the long record of England as a creditor 
nation, during which she kept open ports to enable 
her debtors to pay her in goods, the United States 
chose to build its tariff barriers higher and again 
higher. 

Now, it is exceedingly pertinent to the case for the 
Voluntary Domestic Allotment Plan, to consider how 
such great international obligations as the war debts 
can be paid. The total of principal and interest due 
the United States, as finally agreed upon, amounted 
(o some twenty-two billion dollars. There is only one 
money recognized in international payments by gold 
standard countries and that is gold. There is only 


Photos: Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


some six billion dollars of gold in all the rest of the 
world and not all of that, of course, in the debtor 
countries. 

Obviously, then it would be physically impossible 
to pay these debts in gold. Besides, gold to continue 
to be the basis of any nation’s currency, must remain 


in that country. 


DD. all Americans not recall the fear of last sum- 
mer that shipments of gold to Europe might so de- 
plete the United States’ supply as to force it off the 
gold standard? Is it not recognized that the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard by Great Britain and other 
countries is directly due to the dislocation of the 
necessary gold supplies? So, if even a sizable portion 
of the gold of these other countries were used to pay 
the small fraction of the war debts to the United 
States they could pay, the consequences would be 


financial chaos. | Continued on page 50] 
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Will Farm Allotment Help? 


ee aa By Phil 8. Hanna 


Editor, Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Z.. editors of THe RorariAn have asked me to 


give my reasons for opposing the legislation which 
has for its object the restriction of crop production. 

There are many varieties of what are popularly 
known today as “allotment plans.” The voluntary 
allotment plan is much less objectionable than other 
plans which propose to force general curtailment of 
production. But even in the best-known Voluntary 
Domestic Allotment Plan—the one sponsored by 
Professor M. L. Wilson, of Montana State College, 
and Roy Ronald, editor of the Evening Republican, 
Mitchell, South Dakota, and others—I am afraid that 
difficulties which the sponsors have not foreseen will 
arise to cause its defeat. 

The outstanding objection I have to the plan re- 
ferred to is that it sets up a new principle of taxation 
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Four Points For— 


1.. It is the only farm relief plan that jj) 
limit production. 


| 
| 


ho 


It will restore to the farmer his pre-war 
buying power and stimulate busin. 


3. It will be self-supporting and self-policing 
It will prove no hardship on the domesti 


consumer, 


And Four Against— 


1. Itis class legislation. Why limit it to wheat 
cotton, hogs, tobacco? 





N 


It will raise prices—and drive consumer, 

to untaxed substitutes. 

3. It is counter to the law of supply and 
demand. 

4. It will create a calamitous government | 

bureaucracy. 








of doubtful legality, and certainly it is a mea 
taxation which, once the door is open, hungry legis 
lators will seize upon to extend in man) 

directions. I have reference to the princip| 
direct tax upon the consumer for the benefit of | 
producer. 

Wherever in the world this kind of taxati 
has been tried it has brought civil disturbances. 
There is today just such a tax in a small country in 
Europe which has caused very recent bread riots, 
fact that carries a lesson for any nation contemplat- 
ing the adoption of a measure similar in principle. 

It goes without saying that every business man 
wants to see farm prices increased and is willing, 
indeed, to shoulder a slightly larger retail cost of 
bread, or meat, or any other article, if, by so doing, 
he could be certain that the scheme would reviv' 
farm prices. But no such scheme has ever worked 
anywhere, any time, and I am convinced that if 1 
were tried in this country, the results would be far 
different than expected by the sponsors. 

It is a truism, attested to by the history of all 
civilized government, that no one can foresee the 
results of legislation which takes government out f 
its essential sphere. England tried experimental leg 
islation intended to tax those who “have” for th 


Cotton is one of the original “big-four” of the Do 
mestic Allotment Plan. Would, asks Author Hanna, 
the cotton growers who have caused overproduction 
be the ones who would agree to limit their acreage? 
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Gt of those who “haven’t” in Spen- 
time. Any who care to study the 
-d of those days will clearly see that 
effort of government brought only 
ruin to industry, a further decline in 
oricultural prices, and a rise in pauper- 
cm.When the laws were repealed, trade, 
industry and agriculture revived. 
\ mandatory allotment plan, which 
legislators propose, would bring 
about a condition far more desperate 
than any which presently exists. All we 
have to do in order to get a picture of 
what the enforcing of an allotment plan 
will cost, and how unsatisfactory the 
results will be, is to contrast the cost of 
liquor prohibition, and the conditions 
brought with it, with the promises made 
when prohibition was put into the con- 
stitution. The situation in respect to a 
mandatory allotment plan is quite simi- 
lar. There are about 2,000 counties that 
will have to be policed. There are about 
10,000,000 farmers, all told. No one has 
the slightest idea of what it will cost for 
the machinery of enforcement. We 
thought in 1918, with the country over- 
whelmingly in favor of national prohi- 
bition, that a small federal force, co- 
Operating with local authorities and 
backed by public sentiment, could en- 
force prohibition at a very small cost. 
What will it cost to regulate 10,000,000 
farmers scattered over forty-eight states ? 


Qo people may even feel that the 
results of prohibition have been worth 
what it has cost; yet the point is, re- 
gardless of how you interpret the results, 
that the cost and the conditions result- 
ing from prohibition have certainly 
been vastly different from what the 
sponsors of prohibition promised fifteen 
years ago. Thus, I insist that in any form 
of mandatory regulation, no matter how 
ideal conditions may be at the outset, 
the results will be far different than 
expectations,and the cost will be far be- 
yond any figure that allotment sponsors 
have mentioned. [ Continued on page 51| 
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Wheat, tobacco, and hogs with cotton make up the quartette of 
commodities the plan would seek to regulate. 1s, asks the author 
of this article, “the only allotment plan that can and will work... 


one which reaches the farmer through his intelligence and no 


, 
é 


through a government agent?” He answers his own question by) 
recalling the response made in war days to appeals to patriotism. 
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This Month 
We Honor-~ 


GSEORGES ROUSSOS (leit), president of the p 
tary Club of Alexandria (Egypt), because of an acti, 
interest in the development of the Rotary movemen; 
in the southern Mediterranean area; because o| 
standing public service as Greek minister plenip, 
tentiary to the United States (1917-20), minister , 
foreign affairs of Greece, “batonnier” of the Bar Ass 
ciation of the Mixed Court of Appeal; becaus: 

professional success as a lawyer since 18o0, 

now attached to the Mixed International Tri! 












WILLIAM RENK (left), because, though livin 
fourteen miles from Madison (Wisconsin), he has { 
the seven years he has been a member of the Madis: 
Rotary Club maintained an attendance record of bet 
ter than 82 per cent and has found time to serve on 


several committees and the board of directors; becau 
of a fine intelligence brought to bear on the proble: 
of agriculture; because his ability has been publicly 
demonstrated and approved in two years of ser 
ice as state commissioner of agriculture and market 





WILBUR and WALTER RENK, here pic: 
(second and fifth, respectively, from left) wit! 
quintet of Shropshire sheep which won champion 
honors at the International Live Stock Exposit 
and which they and their father, William, (also show: 
third below), raised on their farm near Colum! 
Wisconsin. The Renks annually feed and fatten fro: 
15,000 to 25,000 western lambs for the market. Bot 
sons are graduates of the College of Agricult 
the University of Wisconsin, and Walter is a 1 

of the Columbus Rotary Club. 
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Roy RONALD (above left), publisher of the Mitchell 
(South Dakota) Evening Republican, and a former contri- 
butor to THe Rorartan, because he has rendered outstanding 
service to Rotary International as a director and as chairman 
of important committees; because as a member of a national 
volunteer Committee of Five and a sponsor of the Voluntary 
Domestic Allotment Plan, he has played an important role 
in the focussing of nation-wide attention on the post-war 
problems of agriculture. 


Jack H. HOTT (above center), Fort Worth (Texas) 
secretary-manager of the Chamber of Commerce and Ro- 
tarian, because he has been elected president of the National 
Association of Commercial Organization Secretaries in the 
United States; and because, in 1922, while secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Tampico, Mexico, he organized 
the Rotary club there, became its first secretary, and, after a 
year as president, served again as secretary. 


Cyrit JOHNSTON (above right), Croyden (England) 
Rotarian, of the famed firm of Gilette & Johnston, Ltd., 
because he re-discovered the scientific and harmonic prin- 
ciples of tuning bells, known to the Dutch masters of three 
centuries ago; because his firm made the world’s two larg- 
est carillons, those in the Riverside Church, New York City, 
and in the University of Chicago chapel. 


C. LANA SARRATE (right), Barcelona (Spain) Ro- 
tarian, member of the European Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, because, until he resigned upon election to the Span- 
ish parliament, he was professor of metallurgy at the Tech- 
nical School of Barcelona; because he fluently speaks Spanish, 
English, German, French, and Italian, and because he enjoys 
hshing with his son, Alberto—and takes time to do it. 
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When tired of flophouse, beans and bread, these roving boys resort to begging, then gath 
in the “jungles” near railroad yards to divide the spoils. This photograph was taken und 


the Eads Bridge at East St. Lou 


“Hey You Kids, Move On!” 


By A. Wayne MoMiillen 


F N FAMINE-SWEPT Russia, after the revolution, 
hordes of hungry children ranged the countryside. 
They slept at night in alley or basement, under trees 
or beside haystacks. They subsisted on scraps of food 
and even ate the bark and leaves of trees. Many per- 
ished or suffered from nutritional diseases which 
blighted them for life. The Russians called them 
“Bezprizornia,” the lost children. 

Today, the United States is confronted with a 
situation that in some respects equals this tragic 
episode in Russia. Here also is heard the tramp of 
youthful feet along the highways and in the towns 
and village streets. 

Through this country today is wandering a vast 
host of unemployed. Fully three-fourths of this wan- 
dering throng are young men under thirty years of 
age; and at least a fifth are mere boys, still in their 
teens. A few of these boys are as young as thirteen 
or fourteen, but the great majority ‘are seventeen, 


Post-war Russia had her pitiable 
“Bezprizornia.” The United States 
has her horde of boys on the loose, 


some say 200,000, others say more. 


eighteen, and nineteen, just out of school, ready for 
work; and there is no work to be found. 

No one has a muster roll of this vast leaderless 
army. It is definitely known that the numbers run 
into many, many thousands. Some observers have 
estimated the total number of boys in the throng at 
200,000., Others believe this figure is too conservative. 
The estimate of railroad officials at San Antonio, 
El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, and Los Angeles all tell 
the same tale. The numbers beating their way on 
freights through each of these places average 400 (0 
500 per day, and usually about 100 of this number 
are boys. 

In the “jungles” along the railroad tracks, these 
boys talk freely and tell their stories. Many have taken 
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-oad because of a sense of shame. Their parents 
: employed and in many cases are recipients of 


f dole. ° The dole will go further if there is one 


mouth to feed, so the oldest boy strikes out 


tor himself. 

Some parents, wittingly or unwittingly, have driven 
their boys to the road. A father’s remark that he has 
“made his way” since he was fifteen may be regarded 
as a hint by his seventeen-year-old son. 

Many of the nineteen- year-olds have once had a 
job. They look back longingly upon those days when 
they could ‘ ‘chip in” on the expenses at home and 


till have a margin for the dances and the movies. 


SUil 
They are beginning to wonder if those halcyon days 
ire gone forever. 

A strain of similarity runs through the letters they 
carry with them —letters from mother, sister, or 
chum. Here are a few excerpts from one which 
railroad official in Phoenix took from the pocket of 
an eighteen-year-old boy who was found in a box car 
ill and sent to a charity hospital: 

Dear Roy—Have you found any work yet? I worried 
so when your last letter came. I didn’t know it ever got 
0 col¢ 1 down that w: ay. How is your underwear hol ling 

> I made Dad go down and ask Mr. Irwin if you 
could have your old job back even at lower pay. He 
didn’t give Dad much encouragement—said ‘last on, 
first off’ was their rule and they have older men than you 
they will have to take back first when things pick up. 
Dad is still out of work. He thinks the shops will open 
up in March but I don’t know. Wish I could send you a 
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little money, but there is n thing coming in except what 
Jim earns and he is on only two days a week. ake good 
are of sis and write when you can. I worry when 


I don’t hear—Love from Mother. 


This letter sent in care of General Delivery, Fresno, 
California, bore the postmark of a small industrial 
city in northern Ohio. Most of the boys hail from the 
and Middle West, though 


wherever records of residence are taken, some names 


industrial states of the East 
will appear from every state in the union. 


A DESIRE for security, according to the psycholo 


gists, is an elemental human urge. Without some 


sense of security, however slight, the human being 
tends to lose social orientation and to become some 
thing less than human—a ridden, driven creature, 
an animal at bay. 

The life of penniless boys on the road provides 
almost no sense of security. Railroad police are under 
orders to eject trespassers from the freight yards. 
Trains must be boarded outside the yard limits when 
the cars are in motion. In a period of nine months, 
fifty-five transients were killed in this way on the 


Railroad and 1 


Some have never been identified. 


Southern Pacific 35 were injured. 


Cold and exposure are the daily lot. Crowds of men 
and boys huddled about camp fires are a familiar 
sight along the main travelled routes to the South 
and Southwest. 

In most communities, local police will not permit 


yards 
by the railroad officers, 
the boys wander about 
the streets of the town. 
Fu st, they inquire for 
‘Sally,’ as they call the 
shelters conducted by the 
Salvation Army.Or there 
may be a local mission. 
It is a tribute to 
American youths and to 
the homes from which 
they come that they have 
not... yet lost their 
grip on standards.” 


“Driven from the 











transients to remain within the city limits more than 
twenty-four hours. Driven from the yards by the rail- 
road officers, the boys wander about the streets of the 
town. First they inquire for “Sally,” as they call the 
shelters conducted by the Salvation Army. Or there 
may be a local mission, or a soup kitchen conducted 
by the Volunteers of America. Some resort to beg- 
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transient boys and men. Other towns and 
have persisted in ignoring the problem. So; 
even posted notices along the railroad tr 
highways. “Transtents—Relief funds are fo 
says a sign outside Tucson. “7, my 
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residents only, 
SIENTS — Street begging punished by arrest, 
warning at the outskirts of Lordsburg, New Me, 
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“No one can predict how long the morals of these wandering boys will persist. . . . The 


hopeful aspect... is that.. 


ging. Housewives sometimes have a carpet to beat 
and small grocers are generous with second-day 
bread and withered vegetables. 


cea few of the shelters and soup 
kitchens offer a diet that will sustain bodily vigor 
indefinitely. They do the best they can with such 
funds as they are able to solicit. But communities all 
over the country are hard pressed these days to obtain 
sufficient money to assist their own local unemployed. 
They are willing to expend upon non-residents only 
the minimum required to prevent depredations. The 
police visit the shelters each morning to make sure no 
transient yields to the desire to rest one day from 
the weary road. 

The relief funds provided by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are not necessarily restricted to 
local residents. Some communities in the Southwest 
have used this money to provide food and shelter and, 
in some cases, even the luxury of a bath for the 


. there is a disposition to try to do something about it 


It is not surprising that many communities adopt 


a harsh attitude toward transients. The relief funds 
obtained from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion are borrowed funds. They must be paid back 
with interest. The attitude of the Relief Committee 
of Douglas, Arizona, is typical and easily understood. 
They said in a recent letter. “We have $6,000 per 
month for our relief work. This is borrowed money. 
We need every cent of it to care for our own people. 
Five hundred transients arrive here each day. We can- 
not take care of them. We do not know whether this 
is a state problem or a national problem but we do 
know that it is not ours. We keep policemen at the 
railroad yards to see that the transients move on 
through the town.” 

The American boy on the road thus faces each 
morning a hazardous and uncertain day. He must 
climb aboard a moving train outside the yards, try 0 
find shelter in a box car, and hope to find food at 
night. If he is lucky, he may find himself at evening 
in a town where he can [Continued on page 60 
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Ivo hundred Rotary clubs of New England 
are joining with the Boston host club to make 
the twenty-fourth annual convention of Rotary 
International, June 26-30, a new high-water mark 
in Rotary fellowship and hospitality. Boston is 
the convention city, but mine host will be every 
Rotarian from the northernmost tip of Maine to 
the line that separates Connecticut from the rest 
of the world. 

Already plans are well matured for a program 
of outstanding speeches and discussions on prob- 
lems of up-to-the-minute import. Boston is pre- 
paring to welcome and entertain ten thousand 
Rotarians and their families. And, as the pictures 
on this and the two pages following show, a 
rich treat awaits the visitors who can spare a 
few days before or after the convention to enjoy 
the scenic and historical sights that New England 
offers. Modern highways abound throughout 
New England and in the nearby Canadian prov- 
inces. Railways lead to quiet out-of-the-way 
nooks. Commodious new steamships make the 
seaport towns readily and quickly accessible. 
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This sun-flecked path leads to New Hamp- 
shire’s storied Old Man of the Mountains. 
































From Boston’s Old South Meeting-House flashed 
the lanterns that sent Paul Revere a’galloping. 
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The Trade Association on Trial 


By Gilmore Iden 


Doric the past three years trade associations have been 
subjected to a severe test largely because they were taken un- 
awares by the depression. Had they known what was ahead, it 
is possible that the story might have been quite different. But 
regardless of that, a fair review of the situation, past and 
present, compels the conclusion that business codperation has 
not failed and is not failing. On the other hand, it has not been, 
nor never will be, a magic talisman against all the ills of the 
world, political, social, and economic. 

“The challenge of the present economic recession to trade as- 
sociations seems to be unanswerable,” recently declared O. H. 
Cheeny, a banker by profession, who has been associated with 
cooperative work for many years. “Not only did their work not 
prevent the depression, but there is no evidence to prove that 
trade associations have mitigated its severity in any appreciable 
degree. And if it is not the function of trade associations to 
promote stability and efficiency and to prevent depressions, then 
I do not know what the function of trade associations is.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Cheeny, like many others, has long 
realized that the potential good to be achieved from trade as- 
sociations in the United States is greater than what is actually 
being derived. Here business men are avid joiners but poor 
cooperators. They can be persuaded to recognize an ideal and to 
subscribe to it in normal times, but in the day of stress they 
are prone to throw altruistic considerations overboard for the 
profits of the moment. 


i. FOLLOWS, therefore, that when a trade association fails 
under the stress of the current situation, the fault usually is in 
the organization’s educational program. Members have not been 
schooled in the improvement of business technique and the im- 
provement of trade morals. Furthermore, some “educational” 
work has accentuated the benefits to members from codperation 
rather than how codperation should first benefit the industry 
as a whole. 

A few associations of manufacturers have learned that their 
best interests are linked with the best interests of distributors; 
fewer realize that the industry can profit only so long as labor 
equally profits. Trade depressions also prove that only insofar 
as the public benefits can a trade association hope to benefit 
the industry it serves. 'To a limited degree these ideals have 
been glimpsed in the programs of some of the best-intrenched 
trade associations, but because they have not been more gener- 


The depression is putting 


5 


business cooperation to the 
crucial test, baring weak- 
nesses as well as strengths, 


ally appreciated much of this well-inten. 
tioned and cooperative effort has gone 
to waste. 

In a general way trade associations are 
concerned with three lines of endeavor. 
They attempt trade promotion and the de. 
velopment of markets. They engage in 
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research work and endeavor to improve the product and de- 
velop new uses for the product. They attempt to improve in 
ternal relations within the industry. Associations engaged in 
trade promotion have shown considerable progress; especially 
notable is the Portland Cement Association which has been 
looked upon for years as a model after which many other 


associations have attempted to pattern themselves. 


of the past three years, and especially devel 
opments since 1931, may not be taken as strictly indicative of 
the effectiveness of codperation. But these experiences must be 
analyzed in the light of known facts and of what we are 
threatened within the next year or two. Association work 
which has been planned along the safest and the surest chan- 
nels has, during this period of emergency, been threatened 
with extinction because it failed to give much-needed atten 
tion to those other fields of activity which are not normally 
dangerous. It proves beyond peradventure that codperative 
work cannot be consistently successful unless the trade asso 
ciation is engaged upon duties well-rounded and equipped to 
care for emergencies in all directions. 

During the past year many a success in codperation has been 
registered by that association which temporarily abandoned 
its normal lines of endeavor to take up and concentrate on im- 
portant emergency activities. A few like the National Coal 
Association, National Canners Association, the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and the National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., maintain reserves which are drawn upon in 
times when conditions are not conducive to dues-paying. This 
has proved an excellent insurance against depression especial- 
ly since most trade associations base dues upon the volume of 
business done by members. 

There have been exceptional cases, however, and not all 
trade associations have been compelled to put up with a re- 
stricted program nor to make out with a limited income. The 
National Machine Tool Builders Association voted to inaugu- 
rate an enlarged program taking on a branch of work upon 
which it had not previously engaged. This proved so popular 
that additional members joined and the association collected 
an enlarged revenue. 

Other associations have had the courage to adopt similar 
tactics. The National Beauty and Barber’s Supply Dealers 
Association, Inc., enlarged its annual show and increased its 
attendance. The Interboro Coat and Apron Supply Associa- 
tion, Inc., operating in metropolitan New York, created the 
Sanitation League to extend the use of sanitary clothing and 
sanitary receptacles and closets. The correct use of towels and 
laundered outer garments was extended among barber shops, 
beauty parlors, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, and other places. 
As a consequence the industry showed | Continued on page 62! 
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Fditorial Comment 
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How Sorry? 


Bo: IN BRIGHT, the English statesman, once came 
upon a crowd of people gathered around a dead 
horse that had been the means of livelihood for a 
drayman. All were telling the man how they re- 
gretted his misfortune. “You're sorry? So am I—one 
pound’s worth,” John Bright said. He put a bank- 
note in a hat and passed it around the group, asking 
each one, “How sorry are you?” The answer was 
enough money to buy a new horse. 

That story has many applications, for it epitomizes 
the difference between words and deeds, but it is 
peculiarly appropriate for the problem presented by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in the article, “The 
Forgotten Crippled Child.” Everybody sympathizes 
with the physically handicapped boy or girl. Many 
will take part in the movement to correct the dis- 
ability, or even to train the cripple in a vocation. The 
real test of solicitude, however, comes when the re- 
habilitated young man or woman seeks a position. 
Then the question, “How much are you sorry?” is 
reduced to practical terms. The answer is of utmost 
importance to society. 


No Fair-W eather Luxury 


ee OT all new members coming into Rotary these 
days are entirely new to Rotary. Some are men 
who, for a number of reasons, had dropped out but 
after an interregnum without benefit of Rotary fel- 
lowship, were glad to rejoin the fold. They have 
now come to realize that Rotary is not a fair-weather 
luxury to be lopped off when gray clouds lower, but 
rather a sort of thing that at such a time can offer to 
members its greatest personal benefits. 

Many clubs, on the other hand, have been liberal 
in making special financial arrangements to permit 
a man who had resigned because of economic 


reasons, to re-enter. Such an emphasis on the may 
and what Rotary can do for him—not what he cap 
do for the club—is one of the most hopeful of || 
signs on the Rotary horizon. President Clinton Ap. 
derson, in the July Rorartan, wrote, “We must not 
lose the individual member for Ais sake. Possibly 
he is not losing interest in Rotary as rapidly as he 
is losing it in himself ... To such a man, Rotary 
makes its greatest appeal.” That bit of wisdom, it 
appears, has not gone unheeded. 


The Bristol Scheme 


More than eighty Rotary clubs in the British Isles 
are, as this is written, in the midst of a coordinated 
three-month effort to “spend for unemployment.” 
The plan, known because of the place of its origin 
as the Bristol Scheme, calls for wide publicity and the 
pledging of individuals and concerns to renovate and 
modernize their properties or to undertake works at 
once instead of postponing them for a more pro- 
pitious day. While several cities in the United States 
—notably Muncie, Ind., Rochester, N. Y., and, more 
recently, Philadelphia, Pa—have conducted similar 
campaigns, the Bristol Scheme is distinctive not only 
because of its wide adoption but because of the ini- 
tiating role taken by Rotary clubs. 

Such movements are decidedly healthful. They do 
create employment to a considerable degree, but, pos- 
sibly, more important is the psychological benefit. It 
is a noteworthy matter for the public at large when 
men who long have been out of work are put (0 
work refurbishing dwellings, modernizing buildings, 
rehabilitating shops, planting gardens, and beautily- 
ing a city. Fresh paint, electric lights, flowers where 
once were weeds, all these have a distinctly thera- 
peutic effect upon the discouraged, human min¢. 
And efforts designed to increase employment thr: ugh 
such agencies confer benefits not to be measured 
in statistics alone. 
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Economics of Friendliness 


Bex FRANKLIN, whose canniness 


s never to have been exhausted, once hit upon 

a unique plan for multiplying the good his money 

might do. While in France he sent ten louis d’ors, 
ut $45, to a friend, writing him as follows: 


When you shall return to your country with a good 
you cannot fail of getting into some business 


[ do not pretend to give such a sum; I only lend it to 


ill in time enable you to pay all your debts. In that 
when you meet with another honest man in similar 


that 
tile 


aX, 
aoa you must pay me by lending this sum to him; 
enjoining him to discharge the debt by a like operation, 
when he shall be able, and shall meet with such another 
opportunity. I hope it may thus go through many hands, 
before it meets with a knave that will stop its progress. This 
sa trick of mine for doing a great deal of good with a little 
money. I am not rich enough to afford much in good works, 


t) 
dll 


1 so am obliged to be cunning and make the most of 


Ga 


tt 
ul 


It’s a scheme that works with more than money. 
A friendly tip to a boy, confused by the maze of 
affairs into which he has been thrust; a cheering 
visit to the bedside of an acquaintance who has 
slowed up; a word of encouragement to the friend 
who is blue—all of these, too, may be increased as 
were Franklin’s louis d’ors. To be sure, the obliga- 
tion to multiply them by passing them on is not to 
be so explicitly stated; the remarkable thing about 
it all is that it need not even be mentioned. Friend- 
liness, thanks to some wise provision of human na- 
ture, almost invariably begets friendliness. 


it Starts at Home 


Someruinc has got to be done about the boys. 
Upwards of 200,000 are roaming through the United 
States, as A. Wayne McMillen points out elsewhere 
in this issue. And if the problem is not so acute in 
other countries, its seriousness is less in degree only. 
The situation is one that lends particular emphasis to 
the importance of Boys’ Week or, as Rotary now pre- 
fers to call it so as to include daughters as well as 


» sons, Youth Week. 


This movement has encompassed the globe since 


§ the New York Rotary Club gave the original impetus 


® '1 1920, and is now a major factor in the acquainting 


of grown-ups with the problems of the younger gen- 
eration. Observances vary from country to country, 
city to city, but in general the purpose is the same, 
namely, the focussing of public attention upon the 
need for a well-rounded development of youth. 

In the United States the eight days from April 29 
to May 6 have been designated as the 1933 “week” 


by the National Boys’ Week Committee. A mere re- 
cital of the “days” is illuminating as to the inclusive- 
ness of the program recommended for local observ- 
ance. Boys’ Loyalty day; Boys’ Day in Churches; 
Boys’ Day in Industry; Boys’ Day in Schools: Boys’ 
Day in Athletics; Boys’ Health Day and Evening at 
Home; Boys’ Day in Citizenship; and Boys’ Day 
Out of Doors. 

While this special week for the recognition of 
youth’s interests, activities, and aspirations has long 
made a strong appeal to Rotary clubs for community 
projects, it has an even deeper significance for the 
Rotarian parent. For, in the final analysis, a son or a 
daughter reflects home life more than any other in- 
fluence that bears on his or her personality. Fortunate 
is the son or daughter whose father and mother have 
not forgotten their youth, who are not too busy to 
take time to understand the problems that the boy or 
girl of this breathlessly complex age must face, and 
then to offer wise direction. Mr. McMillen is right. 
The problem of boys-on-the-loose begins at home. 


Why Professors? 


I; was a coincidence, of course, but the same day 
that newspapers carried an interview with a promi- 
nent industralist who described professors as “the 
chief curses of the country,” they also published dis- 
patches telling how during the year two American 
universities had made contributions to business 
amounting to more than $300,000,000. Admittedly, 
it was difficult to compute these benefactions, but the 
estimates were prepared with characteristic academic 
conservatism and probably would have run much 
higher had they been compiled by a layman. 

These inventories of the specific contributions to 
society include a variety of items ranging from more 
effective house-heating to control of apple and peach 
insects and diseases, from improved radio tubes to 
better corn and soy beans. They reflect an intelligent 
professorial concern for a multitude of problems 
that have to do with the securing and the conserving 
of means of livelihood. 

Such surveys adequately refute the critic whose 


“ 


condemnation included the accusation that “pro- 
fessors do not hesitate to accept the endorsement of 
those who have served the people and the nation in 
commerce and industry, but do nothing themselves 
but talk.” Yet, interesting as such academic book- 
keeping is, it neverthless overlooks what many be- 
lieve is the most important contribution of all. It is 
the disciplining of the mind and the cultivation of 
the art of living without which any people is, in- 
deed, poor. 
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Honoring six veterans. Front row, left to right: Elmer E. Wilt, A. M. Ramsay, Gordon M. Proud} 


Chesley R. Perry, John J. Miller, W. Frank Krohn—Chicago Rotary Club’s class of 1908. Back rou 
H. Bagg, third vice-president, Rotary International; Frank Weedon, twenty-year secretary, Syracuse (N.) 


Rotary Club; President Emeritus Paul Harris; Clinton P. Anderson, president, Rotary International; 


George C. Hager and George L. Treadwell, president and secretary, respectively, of Chicago Rot. 


Twenty-five Years in Rotary 


Because Attorney Paul Harris 
happened to be in Chicago in 1905 when 
he conceived the idea of a club holding 
“rotating” meetings at the homes or of- 
fices of its members, that club has become 
No. 1 of Rotary International. 

Because it is a custom of the Chi- 
cago club to present veteran-membership 
badges to its twenty-five-year men, six 
survivors of the class of rg08—W. Frank 
Krohn, John J. Miller, Gordon M. Proud- 
foot, A. M. Ramsay, Elmer E. Wilt, and 
Chesley R. Perry—were so honored at 
the weekly luncheon on February 14. 

And because the last named individual 
happens to be the “one and only” sec- 
retary of Rotary International the oc- 
casion took on unique significance to 
Rotary everywhere. Founder Paul Harris 
was present; and so were President Clin- 


ton P. Anderson, Third Vice-president 
Allen H. Bagg, and three past inter- 
national presidents, Russell F. Greiner, 
Dr. Allen D. Albert, and Arch D. 
Klumph. The reason why was explained 
by President Anderson. 

“Rotary International,” he said, “has 
as one of its objects the dignifying by 
each Rotarian of his profession. Today 
we are to honor Chesley R. Perry, not be- 
cause of the contribution he has made to 
Rotary, but because he has exemplified 
fully the Fifth Object of Rotary. He has 
had a profession, and has dignified it.” 

Though the ceremony had been ar- 
ranged entirely without the knowledge of 
Secretary Perry, word of it had spread 
throughout the Rotary world, and 
brought forth a spontaneous response. 
The letters, telegrams, and cables that 
had poured in from hundreds of in- 


dividuals and clubs had been bou: 
beautifully engrossed, hand-illuminat 
full levant morocco book. Mexican « 
sent a colorful serape; Hamburg, the first 
Rotary club in Germany, an etching. A 
thousand former officials, board members, 
governors and secretaries had | 
purse of gold. Frank Weed 
year secretary of the Syracuse (N. 
Rotary Club, on behalf of more than 
hundred career and veteran secretaries, 
placed in Secretary Perry’s coat lapel 


twenty-five-year Rotary diamond button. 
The entire ceremony, as wel! as 
sentiment prompting it, was aptly 


pressed by a sterling silver shicld, a gi 
from the Board of Directors. It bore the 
inscription: . 

“Tis better that a man’s own works 
than that another man’s words should 


praise him.” 
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Are You Afraid to Go to Court,” 
RoraRIAN is very good. I read it 

ciauion. 
ruestion, “Do Lawyers and Judges 
ok Like This?” relative to one illustration of 
1 would answer, that most lawyers 
are in court do, but a judge seldom 
:wyers would only treat the witnesses 
onent with a reasonable amount of 
1d decency, most people would not be 
to court. As the large majority of 
honest people, they justly resent 


t § are 


on the witness stand and on oath, to be 
camined in a manner that tends toward 
conclusion that they are shady or crooked. 
Most witnesses hate to go on the witness stand 
id who can blame them? 
On page 17 first column, the author states, 
Now the trial of cases is the very breath of life 
1c. It gives me a kick I couldn't get in any 
her way—a sense of power, knowledge, skill 
| resourcefulness that makes every new case 
: adventure.” Now if most of the lawyers would 
put their best efforts and skill to the right 
d justice of a case, instead of enjoying so much 
kick they get out of the case, and the skill 
ich they may show in handling a case, and 
es—not only would the witness appreciate 
but the lawyers would be doing something 
that would help our courts to maintain that 
ect and dignity which they should have— 


lawyers and judges would never look 
‘ Grover L. Krick 
District Attorney 
Minden, Nevada 


“Silly Misstatements” 


Editors: 
Since articles of a critical nature appearing in 
ie Rorarian will be accepted abroad as being 
expression of opinion which Rotarians are ex- 


ted to support (propaganda) I must emphat- 
test against Mr. Ludwig’s presentation 
1 the January number of THe Rorarian en- 


led, “Statesmen—Amateur or Professional?” 
is grossly unsound. It is contrary to the idea 
which Rotary is built. If considered a con- 
troversial subject, it is unfair in that the editor 
s failed to secure an article in which to present 
other side. It contains silly misstatements. 
\s to its being unsound, it denies the value 
expert. Merely because men of lowly ori- 


have climbed to heights (like Abraham 
icoln) the author assumes the “failure of the 
cialist.”. This is adroit but specious. These 


n would have been even more powerful had 
had the special training for their activities. 
Kotary consists of representatives in the com- 
‘nity from various specialized activities who 
ite and amalgamate. If Mr. Ludwig is 
correct, then our clubs 


* 


own are incorrectly 





‘he world war did bring leaders of the first 
rank to the front, even though Mr. Ludwig de- 
mies it. The mighty Foch produced the codrdi- 
nation needed to smash the central powers. 
\llenby's campaign was brilliant. Was Clemen- 


ceau lacking leadership of the first rank? No; 
Was real power—a massive tower of strength. 





Our Readers’ Open Forum 
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Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, setting fo th 

new vieu points on Rota y problems. The j SAOULG be as by ey as p rst ble . 

Enough! International understar will Mining Hazards 

come through communication and abrasion; but, s 
so long as the United States has the present lo the | 

constitution, just that long must “nationalism” The article written on t li ft South 

be the primary duty of its loyal citizens. Mr. African i Februa i Di 

Ludwig's remarks are too radical { those to RoTARIAN \ \ int ting but d to 

accept who believe that Presidents Washington dwell « ’ its ane iving 

and Lincoln have been right. more than the hazards which are prevalent in 

CLARENCE DeEEM, JR. his occupati 
Classification: public defense—land With large corporations throughout the coun- 
Alexandria, Virginia try, “Safety First,” an old slogan and poorly 





Occult manifestation or coincidence? Do other readers see 








“stalking 


along a typical ghost-like figure of the Old Post Road Days 


“Partisan Politics . .. a Crime” 


To the Edit rs: 


Let me congratulate 


you on the fine article 
in the January issue by Emil Ludwig, “Statesmen 
—Amateur or Rotary 


these issues and think them through if it does 


Professional?” must face 


not want to become the laughing stock of the 
world. There is a difference between pessimism 
the 


and realism. Most of us who want to face 


facts in order to correctly diagnose the depres- 


sion are considered “pessimists.” The great ma- 


jority of Americans at least up until recently 


believed that the return of prosperity was purely 


a matter of faith, high pressure salesmanship, 


blind optimism, and other forms of incantations. 


Optimism is fine, but optimism with no con- 


structive effort or thought is just hot air. Surely 
the stretch from 1929 to 1933 should have by 
now clearly convinced every one that this col- 
lapse of our industrial system can not be laughed 
off or out-lawed by federal decree. Like every 
one of our several million citizens I have my 





own way out—but space does not permit setting 


this forth at this time. The first essential step 
for every Rotarian and every one else is to 
realize that partisan politics today is a crime, 


and next to give heed to our economists, scien- 
tists, and professors instead of our two-by-four 
you have 


politicians. I would urge that an arti- 


cle every month by some recognized economist, 
Arcuit La Monte 
Classification: nursertes 


scientist, or statesman. 


Bound Brook, N. J. 





(See letter, page 2) 
worded, means just what it implies, Safety abo 
production or costs. Without safety, efficien 

2 oe ee | oy a oe 
would De iCKIN ind costs would De prohibitis 
About twenty-five years ago, the mining « 

porations in the Lake Superior district w 
busily engaged in extracting huge tonnages of 


iron ore with incompetent labor. 


In building a foundation for 


accident preven 

tion, it Was necessary to im tary condi 
tions in the crude construc I nd in 
welfare workers to instruct in food valu ind 
proper caring of the families, examin rkmen 
tor physi il defects ind e that tl were id 
justed, guard all machine i I Or is 
possible, make safety rules for the testing and 
maintenance of mechanical equi nt a then 
start educational meetil to acquaint t vork 

en with the urticular hazard ining to 
each pha f tl k 

It is n i ible to reach perfection in 
safet i I in ¢ ient enters in, but most 
of the mines in the Lake Superior district can 
pria¢ th in cuttin tl it ind 
quency rat out ninety pe nt during thx 
period mentioned. 

The only way to express the magnitude of 


“Without safety, there 


safety would be to state, 
would be no mining.” 


P. A. 


Classification: metal mining 


CARMICHAEL 
safety engineering 


Crystal Falls, Mich. 
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As to the Hutchins Article— 


There isn’t space on this page for all readers’ comment on “Something New in Fg 
(February Rorarian), by Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Universit, 


“...tax dollars ...‘service’’ 
To the Editors: 

I was very happy to read in the February 
RoTaRiAN, President Hutchins’ article. It is a 
simple treatment of a very vital problem and, 
furthermore, explains the University of Chicago's 
“New Plan” in comprehensible terms. President 
Hutchins might well have pointed out to Ro- 
tarians that tax dollars and “‘service’’ do have a 
direct relation in education. 

I hope you find it possible to continue simple 
such as you 


vital institutions 


have given us in the two recent articles on bank- 


explanations of 


ing and this one on education. 
W. C. SawyveER 
President, Union High School 
Willcox, Ariz. 


“... the other side...” 
To the Editors: 

I have read with great interest 
New in 
the February Rorarian. . . 


“Something 
President Hutchins in 


If the Chicago 


Education” by 


experiment proves successful it will eliminate 
hundreds of four-year colleges and reduce other 
hundreds to junior colleges, leaving but a few 
of the oldest and strongest colleges to survive. 
Many of us who feel quite deeply on this subject 
organized, a Arts 
College Movement to offset just that tendency 
to declare that the four-year college is passing 


few years ago, the Liberal 


from the picture. I shall not argue the case here, 
but . . . I personally know many excellent col- 
lege presidents who are also very good Rotarians, 
and I like to suggest that 
word from one of them .. . setting forth the 


should you get a 
other side of this question. 
Josepn H. Apple 
President, Hood College 
Frederick, Md. 


‘ 


‘..notnew...but...” 
To the Editors: 

I heartily agree with Dr. Hutchins’ 
and the philosophical bent which he gives to the 


findings 


higher learning in modern civilization. Of course, 
what he puts out is not new in theory. It has 
been known for many years among the educa- 
tors, but unfortunately the general public does 
not understand it. ... No one knows better than 
those of us who are in colleges the shortcomings 
which inhere in our work under our present 
organization and administration, but due to the 
force of conservative public opinion, we have 
been unable to make few changes. 
A. O, “Deen” Bowden 
President, State Teachers College and 
Governor, 42nd Rotary District 


Silver City, N. M. 


Little Change Since Jefferson 
To the Editors: 

. . « Dr. Hutchins’ educational article is the 
outline of a school plan fresh from the mind of 
a real educator. It may revolutionize our archaic 
system of education in which there has been very 
little basic change since outlined by Thomas 
Jefferson. Our educational system is cumbersome, 
nerve-wrecking, expensive. . . « 

The Chicago University plan that any student 
may obtain his degree when he has sufficient 
credits, instead of saying, “You must study these 


subjects certain months to get a credit,” is the 
finest kind of commonsense. Dr. Hutchins says, 
“How much of your work have you done?”— 
not, “How many years have you attended?” 
Our four and six year colleges and universities 
should be for those who want to enter the 
professions. Others do not need so long a train- 
ing. If our high school curriculum were extended 
to six years, and given the standing of junior 
colleges; and if many students in the Chicago 
University never attend class and rate higher 
than the average of those who do attend, then 
why shouldn’t Dr. Hutchins plan for further 
training to be extended to each city, by establish- 
ing a school library, and a board of examiners 
to give out outlines of study courses and take 
care of examinations? By this plan, every man, 
woman, and child in each city could have a 
college education if he desired it and had the 
mentality to acquire it. It seems to me that Dr. 
Hutchins has started something that may result 
in this very thing, thereby improving our edu- 
cational system at both ends—costs and results . . 
S. I. GrEsHAM 
President, Brown's Business College 
Springfield, Ill. 


Who’s Educated? 


To the Editors: 

I have read and reread the article by Robert 
M. Hutchins. His conclusions have some merit. 
The problem to me, however, is a larger problem 
than federal aid, reconstruction of curicula and 
methods. We need first of all a definition of an 
educated person. What are the marks by which 
all persons may know? I should like to have 
Dr. Hutchins give us a definition which is at 
once diagnostic and understandable. Does the 
University of Chicago. provide all the elements? 

I have a conviction that what education needs 
is something spiritual, something not so tangible 
as equipment, curricula and methods, but with- 
out which nothing else will solve the problem. 

“Life is more than meat and raiment.” 

H. J. Harniy, PH. D. 
Dean, McPherson College 
McPherson, Kans. 


“ .. time will tell...” 


To the Editors: 

... The account of the nature and working of 
the New Plan . . . at Chicago University is, 
of course, interesting to all school men. Time 
will tell as to the wisdom of this move. It 
would seem, however, that if any person is to 
pass judgment upon the fitness of a student for 
graduation it should be the person who comes 
into most intimate contact with the student, 
rather than some board that knows little as to 
the personality of the student. The most important 
element in the make-up of an individual is 
what is known as his personality. Nobody has 
yet been able to devise an examination that ade- 
quately brings to light this important element in 
the make-up of a person. It has to be discovered 
by long and intimate contact with the individ- 
ual. The teacher is naturally the one best situated 
for obtaining such contact. A sound system of 
education will provide for more, not less, con- 
tact between student and teacher... . 

Wo. F. CLarke 
Teachers College, Social Science Department 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Qucatior 


Chica, . : 


ccs ’ ? 
. » postmaster general’s plug hat. 
To the Editors: 
. . - I hope President Hutchi 
versity of Chicago will advance. 
federal aid for education wil! 
helpful than to have our gover: 
cars for the postmaster general 
more we learn about the govern 
ington the more disgusted w: 
Jon N. Cun 
Superintendent 








Carroll, Iowa 


“, «» heads of the hollows . . 


To the Editors: 

President Hutthins is right as j 
Progress in education will requi 
Boys and girls from the heads ot 
are provided education through 
a cost of, perhaps, $2,000 whic! 
from the soil in these poverty 
Then the benefit of their labor a: 
goes to large industrial cities whe: 
leaving nothing where the expen: 
for them. A bill to provide fede: 
poor rural communities would 
proper. A department of educatio: 
dent’s cabinet should be a help. 

Bryan Ham 
Superintendent, ( 
Elkins, W. Va. 


y 


“ O7 , 

..- agree 10070... 
To the Editors: 

The article by Robert M. Hutc! 
standing. We agree 100%. ... W\ 
but compare it with the recent 
Saturday Evening Post by Mr. 

. Frep A. KeELLy 

Principal, Union High Sc/ 

Gonzales, Calif. 


“Illinois ... take care of own... 
To the Editors: 

I am not sure that I can agree with Pr 
Hutchins that federal aid for public educat 
will be needed permanently, but I do be! 
in many cases in this emergency that state inst- 
tutions and more particularly local high sc! 
and elementary schools, would greatly proft | 
such aid. It seems to me that Illinois, a 
could take care of its own educational institu 
tions, lower, middle, and higher, if a 1 
revenue collecting system were put int 
instead of the bad joke we have at | 

I think that there is a grave danger of uncue 
standardization of education if the federal ¢ 
ernment is called upon for aid as a | nent | 
policy. If the federal government g! t 
state schools it would, of course, h: 
some check upon those schools. T! 
has been in the past that the requi! 
were set up in carrying out the S: 
law have smacked too much of the ! 
demands of some desk bureaucrat w! 
little about education and made som: den 
that were neither helpful nor possible to d¢ 
ried out. Then too, I think that too much && 
pendence on federal education would ten | 
kill experimentation, which even now 1s © 
uncommon in public-supported schools. a 

H. B, Fister 
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Superintendent, Elementar) 
Streator, III. 
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med strife exists 

een Bolivia and Para- 
Rotary now provides 
tant link of com- 
tion between the 
untries. Here the 
nister of Cuba in Para- 
vay (fourth from right) 
; payments made 
vian prisoners by 

) jro Bruno Guggt- 
ident (third from 

Dr. Zoilo Diaz 
secretary (second 

left), and the trea- 
seated ) of the Ro- 
Club of Asuncion 
Paraguay), with money 
the Rotary Club of 
La Paz (Bolivia). 














Rotary Around the World 





The Netherlands 


Charity 
WARDEN—Rotarians of Leeuwarden have 
viding funds to feed the homeless un- 


d in this city. 


Why Depression? 
RorrervjAaM—The Rotary Club of Rotterdam 
ing a series of meetings to a study of the 


l 


the worldwide economic depression. 


Netherlands East Indies 


The Cinema Way 
DyoKJAKARTA—Interest in other countries has 
mulated at occasional meetings of Djok- 
Rotarians by the showing of films por- 
life and scenes in other parts of the world. 


Union of South Africa 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week 


ETORIA—Rotarians of Pretoria have codper- 
ted in a recent Boys’ and Girls’ Week celebrated 
his city. Particularly successful was an achieve- 
xhibition in which there were more than 


2,4 entries, 


Federated Malay States 
Juvenile Library 
lpor—More than 240 books have been added 


to those received for the juvenile library estab- 
hed by the Rotary Club of Ipoh. 
Spain 


Honor Author 


ANTANDER—Through the efforts of Santander 
Rotarians, the house of Perez Galdos, Spanish 
author, has been acquired by the State for use as 
4 Galdosian museum library. 


1@S€ Le news notes — glieanec rom letters 
These brief t gleaned 


and bultietins mirror the 


varied activities of the Rotary movement. Contributions are always welcome. 


New Zealand 


' = 
£1,400—a Record 

-More than 
families and orphans were given Christmas cheer 


CHRISTCHURCH 1,100 destitute 
in the form of necessities following a successful 
appeal for funds by the Rotary Club of Christ- 
church. More than £1,400 were raised for this 
work from a street collection, band concert, and 
individual subscriptions, setting a record for such 
an activity in this club. 


Plant 500 Trees, 3,000 Plants 
Wancanur—Fifty plane trees and over 3,000 
flowering and ornamental shrubs have been 
planted by Rotarians during the last six months 
at the health camp which is sponsored by the 


Rotary Club of Wanganui. 


China 
To Start Boys’ Camp 


PempInG and TreENtsin—The Rotary clubs of 
Peiping and Tientsin have been stimulating in- 
terest among members for a boy’s camp. This 
follows an interest in this activity in several 
cities of China; the Shanghai Rotary Club made 
it possible for seventeen poor lads to go toa 


camp last summer. 


Germany 


Anniversary 

FRANKFURT AM Main—Members of the Rotary 
Club of Frankfurt am Main devoted a recent 
meeting to the observance of the soth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the firm of Rotarian 
Jacob Latscha. 


For Students 

Municu—Rotarian sons and daughters attend- 
ing school in Munich were recently entertained 
at a ladies’ night meeting of the local Rotary 
club. 


Japan 
Prince, Princess Guests 
Nacoya—Prince and Prine His kuni « 
Japan were the guests of honor at a recent f 
ily meeting of the Rotary Club of Nagoya, whicl 


leg 


was attended by about one hundred pe 


Hawaii 
Exchange Essays 

Hito—An extensive series of papers on su 
jects relative to leading industries of Hawai 
written by local high school students, will be ex 


changed with similar essays written by European 
high school students as the result of 
tiated by the Hilo Rotary Club. A prize 


offered for the best each group. A 


a plan im 
will be 
paper in 
similar nature is also 


photographic contest of 


being promoted as a part of the international 


service program of the Hilo Rotarians. 


Yugoslavia 


Playgrounds 


ZaGREB—A number of playgrounds for Zagreb 
school children have been provided by the local 
Rotary club. 

Scholarship 
OstyEK—A Rotary fund of 1,500 dinars ha 


enabled an additional student to pursue his stud- 


ies this winter. 


Australia 
Homey 
Hosart, Tas.—In order to encourage and 


foster the spirit of fellowship among members 
and to get all to take a greater interest in the 
work of Rotary, Hobart Rotarians have arranged 
a series of “at homes.” 














When it’s winter in Canada, it’s summer in Australia. That's why these Rockhampton (Oueensland) 
Rotarians recently were able to have this delightful fellowship outing with their families and frieng 


Brazil 
Study Reforestation 
Rio pE JANEIRO—A study of the methods of 


been a subject of 


Rotary Club of 


safeguarding Brazil forests has 


nterest at recent meetings of the 


Rio de Janeiro. 


EI Salvador 
’ Week 


Santa ANA—The 


» 

Boys 
Santa Ana 
first of its 


Club of 
Week, the 


in District Seventy-four, 


Rotary 


cently celebrated a Boys’ 


sind to be held 


Peru 


City Planning 


Huacno—Members of the Huacho Rotary Club 
have been instrumental in organizing an associa 
tion of commerce in this city. Their studies ot 


methods of improving the city water supply have 


been accepted by the department of sanitation. 


Fight “TB” 
CRUJILLO An 

against tuberculosis has 

Rotary Club of 


active educational campaign 


been carried on in recent 
months by the Trujillo 
Promote Sanitation 


Prura—Rotarians of Piura have been devoting 
meetings to a thorough study of their community 


problems including sanitation and social hygiene. 


Mexico 
Prizes for 


ZACATECAS - 


Students 


Children who maintain perfect 
during this school 


Rotary Club 


attendance and punctuality 
vear are to be 


Zacatecas. 


Fight Alms Ring 
Parrat—The Rotary Club of Parral, 
has been discour- 


given prizes by the 


in a series 
of articles published recently, 
aging citizens from giving alms to street-begging 
these children are a part of an 


children, since 


organized system. 


Help 130 

MeErRiwA—Food and clothing were distributed 
to 130 poor children who were the guests of 
Merida Rotarians for a Christmas dinner. A spec- 
ial program which included a radio broadcast 
was prepared for them. 


Chile 
Reward 


Los ANGELEs—Summer vacations in the moun- 
tains will be provided by the Los Angeles Rotary 
Club for boys who are outstanding in their 
school work. 


France 
On High Commission 


Paris—District Governor Maurice Duperrey 
(Forty-ninth District), of the French 
National Committee of Counsellors for Foreign 
appointed a member of the 


secretary 


Trade, has been 
High Commission on Economies, whose func- 
tion it is to propose possible simplifications in 
work. 


administration and industrial 


Cuba 
Magazine Exchange 


SANTIAGO DE Cusa—Members of the Santiago 
Rotary Club are corresponding with Rotarians 
in other countries for the purpose of exchang- 
ing back numbers of discarded copies of periodi- 
cals from their respective countries. These are 
taken to meetings, where members may 
those they later, the books are 


delivered to the municipal library. 


select 


wish to read; 


England 


Petition Gets Results 

FincHLEy—Several recreation halls and _rest- 
rooms have been opened in this city, as a 
result of a petition which Finchley Rotarians 
presented to the city council calling attention 
to 900 unemployed in this district. 


Hut for Unemployed 

Woo.twicu—A large hut for the use of the 
local unemployed is being built by the Rotary 
Club of Woolwich. 


Scotland 


Mutual Service 

FaLtkirK—An important scheme whereby 
fifty selected unemployed tradesmen in the Fal- 
kirk area have had. placed at their disposal a 
fully equipped! workshop, so that they may 
follow théir respective callings with beneficial 


results to their dependents and fellow 
ployed, has been inaugurated as 

plans prepared by a committee of the | 
labor exchange and a committee of 


Rotary Club. 


Canada 
Entertain 270 
Winpsor, N. 
children from the supervised  playg 
Windsor were recently entertained 
Rotary club with sports, a big su 

peanut scramble. 


S—Two hundred 


Aid Cripples 

St. CATHARINES, OnT. — Rotary ‘ 
held recently by St. Catharines Rot 
forth fifty-six children in various st 
ical impairment for a rigid exami 
corps of specialists among whom 
doctors. About one half of the ca 
be curable and the club will take « 
Teachers, nurses, social service workers, 
doctors, and other sources of inf 
used in learning of crippled children 1 
tire county. Each Rotarian was 
one case to investigate and to 5; 
clinic. Funds are secured through an 
strel show, a twenty-five cent tax on t 
luncheon, and through birthday cont 


members. 








Coéperation 
Port ARTHUR, Ont.—Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Gyro clubs of Port Arthur formed rat 
committee to raise a Christmas cheer fund for 
$1 700 


needy families. Voluntary subscriptions of 31,7 
made possible the providing of 348 deserving 
and_ Christmas 


families with meat, groceries, 

e , a 
cake. The committee, assisted by local Gu! 
Guides, collected and reconditioned upwards ot 


$1,500 worth of toys which were distributed to 
children of poor families. 


Give $1,000 

PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—A contribution of $1 000 
was made to the local relief committee by the 
Peterborough Rotary Club recently. Since the 
federal and provincial governments each provide 
aa amount equal to all funds raised locally for 
relief, Rotary’s contribution makes $3,000 avale 
able for the needy. 
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United States of America 


bly “Observer” 
Fach week Peru Rotarians have 
a high-school boy as “observer.” 
the principal and two super- 
local school. Consideration is also 
including each week a 4-H club 


d by county officials. 
Loans 
¢ Tex.—The student loan 
the Rotary Club of San Antonio 
yroximately 300 students have 


through college or university, and 
168 
foundation of $32, 


time students are on the 
original 


ined three times. 


Be Licked 
N. Y.—Granville 
the Literary 


was recently 


irvey by Digest as 


four or five towns in the country 
affected by present conditions. 
becoming discouraged and losing 
depression experiences have welded 
of the local Rotary club together, 
bers are a unit in supporting their 
in determining to win out. A finan- 
olved by the immediate-past presi- 
club. 


the entire 


each 


een endorsed by 

is collected from 
<-month period to pay rental charges 
There is no hotel in the 
meal for 


member 


ting-room., 

restaurant furnishes a 
which is served by members, on a 
Rotarian cents 


leaving 25 cents 


lan. Each pays 75 


per member 


apply to expenses which include 
Vew histrionic talent has been 
brought to light inthe Rotary Club 
of San Antonio (Texas) during 
the last several months due to 
carefully planned programs staged 
by “birthday groups,” each of 
which consists of Rotarians hav- 
ing birthdays in a certain month. 
One of these groups presented a 
hunting scene (right) in which 
the “huntsmen” chatted about Ro- 
tary. Each month’s birthday pro- 
gram 1s graded, and a trophy will 
be presented at the end of the 
Rotary year to the winning group. 


Rotary International dues. This club recent! 
organized an intercity meeting with two clubs 
in Vermont to which was brought a _ promi- 
nent speaker from the Institute of Public Re- 


lations at Williamstown. 


Three Fords for Nurses 


Omana, NeB.—Since 1925, three 


Ford sedans 


have been purchased with money from the 
crippled children fund of the Rotary Club of 
Omaha, for the use of the Visiting Nurses 
Association in their work among the crippled 
children. Also, a vocational instructor is main- 
tained at the Hattie B. Munroe Home for co 
valescent crippled children, from September to 
July. She is paid from the crippled children 
fund which is replenished sol by receipt 
from the coin banks placed the luncheon 
tables every Wednesday n 
TTonor Best Farmers 

ALtToona, Pa.—Forty-five fa in the vi 
cinity of Altoona who were credited with some 
outstanding achievement during the year, wer 
guests recently of the Altoona Rotary Club. As 
an interesting prelude to the formal address 
by an agricultural leader, the chairman asked 
each of the farmers to introdi himself and 
point out his particular achievement. One, for 
example, had reared ten litters of pigs: some 
spoke of milk productior othe: of their 


sheep. 

Community Programs 
STREATOR, Itt.—A plan for ; 

entertainment in various parts of their city, an 

local talent 


roviding frec 


at the same time encouraging and 


employing unoccupied time of the young folks 


been inauguratd by Streator 


has 


— ns i | 
in rehearsals, 





Rotarians ; Entertainment Counci 
Halls and are willing! lona 
and five of the programs were presente 
same evening in as many neighbor! O 
of the 1 t ag ible f 1 
that it involve expense 
Win Family Contest 

Mount PLEAsAN Pa I R 
this city ha va 1 silve 

winne! t attendar c i 1 
all Mount Pleasant Rot ch l 
States Ww . The winning <« 
SIXty-sIx « d per « 
credit: M t, J } \ 
ixty-fou ed 

i 


Boys Benefit 


ind SOO 


WICHITA Fat Tex I 
1 " n i I 
( » rec d Wi R 
taria Ma il-train 
x ¢ Ww | S 
the 
Prevention 
BROOKLYN N \ ‘ ( } 
committee has d its annua 
ecial C at Long i ( 
Medi Ss 1 in cl 
tr ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ad tha chil n l 
caretully selected oung W 
nurses, studying under tl uida R 
Dr. Jacques C. Rushmore and 
specialists in orthopedics, More t 
nurses have taken Brooklyn R 
children’s cou since 1925 wil the f 











Rotary clubs of Japan, the Orien- 
tal Culture Society, Prince Toku 
gawa,the Japan-American Society, 
and Pan-Pacific Union are spon- 
sors to a goodwill tour through 
the United States of three Japa- 
nese students. These young envoys 
(first, second, and fourth from 
left), who have been lecturing in 
many American cities, were the 
guests of Rotary Club No. 1 and 
of Honorary Rotarian Y. Muto, 
consul of Japan (center), in Chi- 
cago recently. Roger A. Pfaff 
(right) a student at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and representing 
the Japan Society of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is adviser to the trio. 


wr 
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The job of the Toy Hospital of the Shanghai (China) Rotary Club is 
to mend toys. More than 4,000 were put in first class condition and hun- 
dreds of poor children were made happy during the Christmas season. 


scholarships were issued. In Brooklyn alone, 
some 6,335 patients have been helped who 
otherwise might not have received treatment, 
and the effective slogan, “Prompt and Persist- 
ent Treatment,” is being carried throughout 
the country by those nurses from other cities 


who have taken the course. 


For Student Leaders 


SAN Francisco, Cat.—Over a period of sev- 
eral years San Francisco Rotarians have been 
establishing effective contact with school boys 


} 


by inviting to their regular luncheons, the presi- 


dent and secretary of the student bodies from 


the city’s eight high schools. 


Homeless Boys 

HaMTRAMCK, Micu.—Sympathetic attention 
and care are being given unemployed and 
homeless boys in Hamtramck through the ef- 
forts of the Hamtramck Rotary Club in co- 
Operation with other service clubs and welfare 


organizations. Suitable homes, in which the 


boys may be boarded, are first provided; then 
each boy is assigned to a Rotarian who acts 


as a “big brother.” 


Prize Essays 

Hartrorp, Conn.—For several years the 
Rotary Club of Hartford in codperation with 
The Hartford Times has conducted an essay 
contest for pupils of high schools in Hartford 
and West Hartford. This year’s topic, “Arma- 
ments,” brought one hundred and sixteen ent- 


ries. At a pul 


lic meeting the four winning 
essays were read and prizes of $100, $50, 
$25, and $10, respectively, were awarded; to 
each of the next twenty-five qualified contest- 
ants, books on disarmament were given. 


Start Symphony Orchestra 

AvBuquErquE, N. M.—A civic symphony 
orchestra of sixty pieces delighted nearly 2,000 
people at its first appearance in Albuquerque 
recently. Dr. J. D. Lamon, Jr... chairman of 
the committee formed by the Albuquerque Ro- 
tary Club to investigate the possibility of such an 
orchestra, and instigator of the idea, introduced 
Clinton P. Anderson, president of Rotary Inter- 
national, who, ia turn, presentet the orchestra 


to the city on behalf of the local club. Other 
members of the Rotary committee were: W. 
A. Gekler, J. B. Cavitt, C. L. Firestone, A. H. 
Nicolai, J. B. Stephenson, and A. A. Keen. 
The low admission price of 25 cents will be 
maintained for concerts throughout the season. 


International 

Ocean City, N. J.—Each week, the Rotary 
Club of Ocean City dedicates its club publica- 
tion to one of ‘the countries in which there 
are Rotary clubs and pastes or pins a miniature 
paper copy of the flag of that nation on the 
cover of the bulletin. During the meeting of 
that date a member of the international serv- 
ice committee gives a five-minute talk on the 
country to which the bulletin has been dedicated. 
Copies of the bulletin are sent to each Rotary 
club in the country being discussed. 


Rotary Foundation 

HIGHLAND Park, Micu.—The Rotary Foun- 
dation has recently been named the irrevocable 
beneficiary of a $1,000 twenty-year endowment 
life insurance policy on the life of one of the 
members of the Highland Park Rotary Club. 


Groups Within a Group 

Pomona, Catir.—The Rotary Club of Pomo- 
na has been divided into small groups who sit 
together at weekly meetings. Within sixty days 
each member of the group is expected to call 
upon every other member in his own place of 
business. A leader is designated in each group 
to see that the program is carried out. 


Reduces Boys’ Crime 

Warsaw, Inp.—A boys’ club, inaugurated five 
years ago and since maintained largely by the 
Rotary Club of Warsaw, has been a decided 
influence in reducing crime among youth of the 
county. Before the club started, a recent survey 
reveals, juvenile cases in city courts averaged 100 
per year, and in the county courts 50 a year; in 
one year of operation of the club, these numbers 
were reduced to 14 and 4 cases respectively; the 
total fgr the last five years is 40 and 15 respec- 
tively. These results are considered so remarkable 
that the cost, which is less than $10 per boy per 
year, is considered as having first call on any 
funds raised for community work. The club 
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rooms, which are open after 
when schools are not in session. 


ized by 470 boys in this town of 
efforts are made to put the boy: 


vacation, over 300 being placed 


i 


Letters Across the Sea 


Brockton, Mass.—More than 
to overseas Rotarians have been 
chairman of the Brockton Inte: 


Committee. In each letter a 


is enclosed. Replies, always writ! 


of warm friendliness, are read 


at which time the flags of the « 
sented are placed in the club star 


Peace Pageant 


PirtsBuRG, Kans.—As part of it 
city meeting, the Pittsburg Rota: 
ed by local schools, presented a 


pageant. This program drew a 
audience. 


Free Dinner for 700 


Great Faris, Monr.—Almost 
enjoyed a free Christmas dinner 
which Great Falls Rotarians, who 
were, provided the entertainment. 


Minstrel Show 


LaurEL, Miss.—Far succeeding 
pectations and last year’s receipts, 
tarians netted $765 from their 
for use in crippled children work. 


Practical Philanthropy 


MIFFLINTOWN, Pa.—Thirty-six 
have a substantial winter's supp 
goods and vegetables due to plots « 


and working implements being 


last spring by the Mifflintown Rota 


Juvenile Rotarians 
Hazveton, Pa.—‘“What It 
Member of the Boys’ Club,” 


of an essay contest recently assigi 


} 


members of the club which Hazlet 


are sponsoring. The value of 


with men of prominence and _ int 
realization of citizenship respo! 

encouragement to continue in 
stressed in these essays. This jun 
terned after Rotary, is made up 


boys having a standing averag¢ 


Out of the Rough 


Winona, Minn.—A_ Scout troo} 
some time ago in the Garfield Ave: 
of this city, has developed into 
which the Rotary Club of Winona, 1! 
is proud. Garfield Avenue torn 
breeding place for “tough kids.” 
ly due to the influence of Scouting 
is orderly and has few delinquencies 
Rotarians recently contributed toward t 
for sending their Scouts to the woods 


week. 


Birthdays and Attendance 


Rock Istanp, Itt.—The Rock Island 
Club has adopted a new birthday re 
plan. During the week of the member's 5! 
day there are set aside for him two tickets 
a local theater which is operated 
the members. In order to receive these 
mentary tickets, the member must 
at the. regular Rotary meeting of 
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dcliff 

' By W. A. Radch 

: 

| \s.nager, Dominion Bank, Regina, Canada 

B Manager, 

; i. his article, “What Price Bank Sta- 

: bility?” in the January Rotarian, Mr. 

Charles F. Zimmerman says, “May I sug- 

D  cest that the Canadian people might do 
; well to study the American system of 
© banking.” I should like to point out that 
; 


‘his has been done. 

Some sixty or seventy years ago the 

nit system of banking was used in On- 
‘ario and Quebec. There were numerous 

ank failures and the condition was gen- 
erally unsatisfactory, a situation made 
lain by Breckenridge’s “History of Bank- 
ng in Canada.” As a result, the govern- 
ent appointed a banking commission 
| study banking systems of the leading 
countries. The American banking system 
vas investigated, also the different bank- 
ng systems of Europe. The result is that 
the Canadian banking system was pat- 
rned largely after that of Scotland, and 
is now subject to the Bank Act which is 
revised every ten years to meet changing 
conditions. 

I can hardly agree with Mr. Zimmer- 
nan that Canadian banking is absentee 
yanking, with the various branches run 
y clerks sent out with instructions from 
ead offices. Let me explain. Canadian 
bank staffs commence in the service of 
their banks upon leaving school. They are 
trained in the various positions and 
moved from one branch to another so 
that they have experience in different 
communities and with various classes of 
business. From these men the managers 
are chosen and are promoted from small 
to larger branches. 

The managers have loaning authority 
in proportion to their experience and the 
conditions in the community where they 
are located. They are responsible to the 
divisional superintendent, to whom they 
send their applications for credits for 
their customers. These divisional super- 
intendents have large loaning authority, 
are located in a central position in their 
_ division, and are thoroughly conversant 
+ with prevailing conditions and the opera- 
tion of each customer’s account. 
| If large credits are required, applica- 
tions are referred through the divisional 
superintendent to the head office, where 
the head officials and the board of direc- 
‘ors pass on the credit applications on 
their merits, without local influence. 








More About Canada’s Banking 


The friendly controversy started by Robert ]. C. Stead’s “Cana- 
da’s Banks Stand Up” and Charles F. Zimmerman’s “What 


Price Bank Stability?” 


continues. Additional comments from 


interested Rotarian readers appear on the page following. 


Credit can be extended to any degree 
required through the operation of the 
Canadian Finance Act, 
banks additional note-issue privileges on 


which allows 
liquid security being deposited with the 
Finance Department. 

The Bank Act does not permit banks to 
lend against the security of real estate, for 
mortgage and loan companies have been 
given charters for this purpose. Neither 
do Canadian banks do investment bank- 
ing or finance promotions and speculations. 

The borrower can consult his bank 
manager, who is usually a man of greater 
experience than the unit bank official who 
has always lived in one town. Under the 
Bank Act, a bank cannot lend on the 
security of the goods of a merchant, but 
it can loan on the goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise of a manufacturer in their vari- 
ous forms. This section of the Bank Act 
was designed to assist the manufacturing 
industry, and has justified its purpose. 
Loans to farmers are made on their gen- 
eral credit standing and financial state- 
ments. They can also be made on the 
security of threshed grain, but no security 
can be taken on the crop. 

Canada’s branch system makes it pos- 
sible to give complete banking service to 
small, undeveloped communities in the 
settled 
Western Canada, where a unit bank could 


sparsely areas, particularly in 
not exist. The branch bank uses the de- 
posits of the old and well settled areas, 
where deposits are larger than can be 
loaned in that area, to loan in the newer 
parts of the country where more loans 
are required. 

During thirty years of banking experi- 
ence, I have occupied the position of 
manager at branches quite close to the 
border of North Dakota and Montana. 
The rates charged by Canadian banks for 
loans in these localities were seven per 
cent and eight per cent, but the unit bank 
just across the imaginary line, where the 
same kind of people were engaged in the 
same kind of business, charged ten per 
cent to twelve per cent. The farmers’ 
principal product was wheat, for which 
the United States has a very large home 
market. The Canadian farmers’ product 
was also principally wheat, eighty per cent 
of which has to be sold in the world’s 
market. In this instance, the unit bank 


was certainly not an advantage to the 
borrower, and as they were only small 
unit banks with very small capital, it is 
dificult to see how they were of any 
advantage to the depositors, as history 
has shown that failures in this size of 
unit bank are very frequent. 

At the present time my branch is doing 
business with a Canadian branch of an 
American agricultural implement manu- 
facturing firm. It is located in a small 
manufacturing city in Iowa. Because it 
cannot get sufficient loans from its local 
bank, it has had to borrow, in addition to 
the loans from their local bank, from two 
other banks in larger banking centers of 
the United This 


manufacturing in Canada, would be able 


States. company, if 
to obtain from one bank whatever loans 
that its entitled it to. Mr. 


Zimmerman says: “Once the Canadian 


position 


business man becomes a bank borrower 
under the banking laws of his country a 
heavy hand is laid upon him.” But it 
would seem under the unit banking sys- 
tem, where it is necessary for a manu- 
facturer to borrow from three banks in 
order to get credit to carry on his busi- 
that he have three heavy 


ness, would 


hands laid upon him instead of one. 


Baxinc into consideration the admit 


ted greater safety for the depositor in 
Canadian banks, the higher loaning rates 
being charged by unit banks in small un- 
developed parts of the country, largely 
agricultural, and the inability of the unit 
banking system to supply sufficient credit 
in small manufacturing cities where some 
very large credits are required, I cannot 
see that the unit banking system is re- 
sponsible for the progress made by the 
United States during the last century. 
Canada, over this period of years, has 
not made the progress made by the 
United States. Nevertheless, since con- 
federation, some sixty odd years ago when 
Canadian history really started, great 
progress has been made. Without the 
branch banking system very little devel- 
opment would have taken place west of 
the Great Lakes, as capital in this area 


was not available for banking purposes. 
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Branch vs. Unit Banking 


Readers’ comment on Robert ]. C. Stead’s “Canada’s Banks Stand Up” 
December Rotarian, and “What Price Bank Stability?” in the January iss 


“... banks—and banks...” 


To the Editors: 

THe Rorarian, apparently, has made the dis- 
covery that there are banks—and banks. Stead 
started it. Another Stead, W.T., started a number 
of things also. Your January issue does not settle 


the question as to which is the bank. Charles F. 
Zimmerman is for American plan banking. John 
plan. Your other 


divided. I'll 


T. Symes is for the branch 


correspondents are about equal 
have to settle the 
My considered opinion is that American banks 
You recall 
United States. 
In such an era the 


word) 


matter myself. 


are the best in times of prosperit 


there was such a time once in the 
That 
banks 


swelled with enthusiasm and local pride. 


was in the 


long ago. 
burst (no, that is not a good 

It is equally my considered opinion that Cana- 
dian banks are best in times of adversity such 
as these, when you need the forty dollars you 
put in the bank, and can get it out as quickly 
as though it were in your trousers’ pocket. 

What about the Canadian Bank! I was telling 
my banker the other day that after an experience 
of twenty-eight years I had never asked for any- 
thing I had not received. That is a fine compli- 
ment to the bank and to myself—my modesty 
and the bank's generosity. 

Peter McArthur once gave advice t 
man starting in business: “My friend,” he said, 


young. My 


» a young 


“IT am old; you are course is run; 
yours is beginning. Let me give you the secret 
of business success: Be firm with your banker.” 

Apparently, from the tone of letters you have 
printed, it is more easy to be firm with a banker 
in the United States than in Canada. 

The business of the bank is to buy and sell 
credit. If it sells credit for which it is going to be 
paid as agreed, its buying powers will continue 
healthy and it will be able to make prompt and 
full payment to those from whom it buys. If the 
bank creditor has been “too firm” he has simply 
chopped off a chunk of the bank’s buying power. 
Then the frost begins to set in. 

If any one thinks Canadian banking laws and 
policies are too rigid and austere, he is free to 
start his own bank and give succor to those to 
whom succor is now denied. Believe me, there 
is literally billions of dollars of this business to 
be done. An enterprising postmaster, so Artemus 
Ward said, worked up a large business by selling 
three cent stamps for two cents. By selling 
three dollars worth of credit for two dollars the 
same thing could be done—and the buyers are 
ready. 

DuFF 
President: Niagara Finance Company Ltd. 
Welland, Canada 


Louis BLAKE 


“...in California...” 
To the Fditors: 

It has been my good fortune to have been 
in personal contact with the bankers of San 
Francisco for twenty-six years, during which 
time branch banking was developed here. We 
now have inCalifornia several big branch banks, 

These banks have been competitors for all 
the banking business for the districts in which 
they function. The Bank of America is the 


only one doing state-wide branch banking, and 
has about 440 branches in 


The 


California. 


American Trust has about 100 branches in San 
Francisco and adjacent territory. The Security- 
First National, Citizens National, and California 
Bank confine operations to southern California. 

A situation that has not been successfully 
made as yet in branch banking is the securing 
of enough executive ability to maintain all of 
the usual banking functions in the branches 
in the same degree as there are in the head 
office. In other words, at the head office will 
be found men of exceptional ability who are 
paid high | salaries with their 
ability, whereas it is obvious that the business 
of any ordinary branch does not warrant the 
placing of men of that type in the branch. 
Therefore, one of the reforms planned to meet this 
situation is to take away from those in charge 
of the city branches the powers and custom 
other than those that might be purely mechan- 
ical. That is, they will continue to receive and 
pay, but not to make loans. Then, too, it is 
probable that there will be central district plants 
for the keeping of certain functions like book- 
keeping. In other words, one branch will take 
charge of the books for several branches in its 
nearby neighborhood thus minimizing the book- 
keeping expense. At the present time each city 
branch has its own manager, assistant man- 
ager, teller and bookkeeper. The result is that 
many of these branches are running unprofit- 
ably, and the effort is to do away with the 
losses that are now sustained, and if possible 
make the branches earners of profits. 

What I have said about the branches above, 
applies almost entirely to city branches. 

Summing up, let me say there are still some 
of the ablest bankers of the United States who 
believe that unit banking is desirable 
than branch banking. There are others who 
believe branch banking is good in the metro- 
politan districts, and many believe that state- 
wide branch banking is uncalled for and unde- 
sirable. However, the many failures of small 
unit banks has been seized upon by state and 
nation-wide branch banking organizations as 
material from which to argue in favor of the 
whole plan of branch banking, on the theory 
that if the small country unit banks had been 
branches of the big city banks they would not 
have failed. That question is open to argument. 

Georce P. Epwarps 
Editor and Publisher, Pacific Banker 

San Francisco, Calif. 


commensurate 


more 


“|. . justifies our confidence” 


To the Editors: 

Your article in the January issue “What Price 
Bank Stability?” was very interesting. After read- 
ing the following paragraph in the article: 

In the United States, the local unit banker may 
perhaps be lacking in degree, but at least he has cer- 
tain authority. He is a self-realizing business execu- 
tive, associated in most cases with a level-headed board 
of directors. He is interested in his community and 
in the welfare of his patrons with whom he deals as 
between man and man. If a local merchant finds him- 
self in difficulty, the banker and his board of directors 
use every reasonable means at their command to com- 
pose his affairs and to give him a new start. 

It was father illuminating to find the following 
letter in the New York Times of January 1st: 
“Bank Presidents’ Panic”’ 

The ‘‘key log’ in the jumbled jam of our affairs is 
the denial of the usual loans to modest business and 
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manufacturing concerns. These me 
their sails and ballast, and are rea 
labor, manufacturing, selling, shi; 
still “sucking back’’ old hang-ove: 
will not loan a single new dollar 
presidents’ panic’’ is still on after 
their feet and their heads. If a 
bankers out of their trance, busines 
the rails, salesmen in the Pullmans 
trucks, reduce unemployment, 
power, supply taxables, in short, st 


going again.—HENRY S. CHAPIN 
There may be faults in the Can 
system but the 
have weathered the financial st 
few years, maintaining a th 
position without impairing thei: 
aids to business enterprises, sur 


manner in wi! 


confidence. 
Arcu. M 
Rotary Classificatic 
Brantford, Ont., Canada. 





“the homesteader in Alberta... 


. . - It is a matter of history ¢! 
opment of the frontier of the United States 
been by means of the real estate | 
of the various systems of 
state,. group, chain, and, 
(threugh associations with investment outlet 
These systems were frequently the first busin 


represented. on the frontier. Through their e 


banking—privat 
indirect 








forts it was possible for the homesteader to 
prove up on his homestead or buy another 
homesteader out or to purchase Jand from 
development and real estate department of ¢! 





railroad serving his district. . . . 
Now contrast the development o 
with that of Canada and judg 
progressed faster. Would it be po 
homesteader in Alberta to go to the little boar 
shack office of the Royal Bank of | 
get a loan to pay the government for his it 
acres? No. The bank does not handle rea 
estate mortgages. Then what is the bank do 
in the frontier town to help the 
Probably if a man desires to open a gener 


store he can apply to the local manager f 
a loan designating the collateral he will secure 
it with and, after a period of time necessa 
for the manager to place the loan applicati 
before the commissioners at the |quarters 





of the bank in his district, the manager Ww! 
give to the applicant the decision of the ¢ 
missioners—who never heard of the applicant 
before and who have based their ck 
tirely on the report of the manager, ¢! 
for the loan and, possibly, wheth« 
could not be used to a better adva 
syndicate movement somewhere els 
frontier town not having very muc! . 
capital, it would not be necessary to reciprocal, =| 
the business of their bank in the fr ; 
being largely one of safe keeping ot 
buying and selling of exchange. i . 
Much of the development of the Canada? Bay 





Northwest has been by money ani : st 
from the United States and not through helpo Re Ho 
the Canadian banks... = 
CHartes E. Farrcuilp Me 

Rotary Classification: trust compa 
Elgin, II. ; pre 











I. Walter Bickley and George Bickley (butter and eggs— 
distributing) 





Louis B. Moffett and Louis B. Moffett, Jr. (educating— 
business college) 


Chester ‘A. Asher and Chester A. Asher, Jr. (confections 
—retailing) 


George A. Henrich (past service) and A. W. Henrich 
(adding, bookkeeping, calculating, and billing machines 
—manufacturing) 


Fathers and Sons in 
Philadelphia Rotary 





5 Sic: organization in 1910, the Philadelphia Rotary Club has been 
Nu reputed to be a stout link in a strong chain, and veteran Frank 
‘onicker has become one of the best known of Rotary’s full-time secre- 

; ics. The club membership is slightly over 350. Luncheons are held 

» atthe Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on Wednesdays, and roundtable sessions 


3 fonday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at the Manufacturers’ Club. 





Philadeleh: A oe s ‘ : 
Phi adelphia has the distinction of supplying two international 
esidents: Glenn C. Mead, 1912-13, and Guy Gundaker, 1923-24. 

















Nicola G. D’Ascenzo, Jr. and Nicola D’Ascenzo (stained 
glass—craftsman) 





Clarence E, Schoble and Frank Schoble (hat manufac- 
turing) 





George S. Derry, Jr., and George S. Derry (carbonated 
beverages—manufacturing and distributing) 





Howard M. Jacobs and George W. Jacobs (books— 
retailing) 





John S. Yeo and Samuel P. Yeo (vault engineering) 
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A French View of War Debts 


[Continued from page 9| 


has largely paid her share. French opin- 
ion will never be made to admit that 
France after such trials, after supporting 
such sacrifices—sacrifices admittedly ac- 
cepted for her own defense, but also in 
part for defense of her allied associates— 
should, in addition, remain an integral 
debtor to America while Germany, author 
of the ruins in question, should be freed 
of all obligations in this connection. 

It is essential, therefore, to find a way 
of reéstablishing, to a certain degree, the 
compensation—at least in principle—be- 
tween the debt remaining due to Amer- 
ica by France and the reparation debt 
whereof Germany has been relieved. I 
am fully aware that according to the 
strict letter of contracts, this compensa- 
tion can be contested. I am aware also 
that American opinion always has been 
hostile toward linking these two debts. 
But it does not seem to me impossible to 
find a way of giving satisfaction to both 
parties in equity if only in the mode of 
presentation of any future arrangement. 

From a technical viewpoint, the ques- 
tion of international debts does not differ 
in principle from the question of internal 
debts or private debts. The economic de- 
pression, reduction in exchanges, and fall- 
ing prices have completely changed the 
data which in all good faith inspired an 
accord on figures. In strict law of a cer- 
tainty it can be argued that a letter of 
contracts remains entirely valid despite 
changed economic conditions. But in 
equity and in fact it cannot be denied 
that the equilibrium of engagements has 
been broken. 

Three years ago when the volume of 
transactions and the price of commodities, 
relatively to the value of gold, were twice 
what they are today, paying a debt called 
for one-half the amount of labor and 
wealth that would be necessary in paying 
the same debt in gold today. In reality, 
therefore, not only has the effective bur- 
den of book debts been maintained at a 
time when the capacity for payment by 
debtor states is less than formerly, but the 
real burden of these debts in gold,in other 
words in labor and wealth, has been in- 


creased enormously in practice. If account 
had been taken earlier of the interdepen- 
dence of the debt burden with price levels 
and volume of transactions, doubtless 
most of the international discussions and 
bickerings which have occurred since the 
war in connection with engagements be- 
tween states, would have been avoided. 

Today, in any case, willingly or un- 
willingly, it is impossible seriously to 
settle the debt problem with due regard 
to political stability and economic guar- 
antees, without taking into consideration 
the enormous falling off of universal ac- 
tivity and more particularly that of the 
debtor states. 


Tis is not only a question of equity as 
might be supposed. Even setting equity 
aside and adhering simply to the text 
of the engagements, the parties thereto 
would be faced by material impossibil- 
ities. For, as is evident, the payment of 
international debts in the final analysis 
can be made only in form of goods or 
services rendered. In order to pay gold to 
a creditor state, the debtor state must first 
of all be in a position to buy that gold in 
exchange for goods or services. It was 
difficult enough in a period of prosperity 
for debtor states to sell abroad a sufficient 
quantity of goods and services, because 
of the general policy of protection which 
was then developing, especially in Amer- 
ica; all the more reason today why debtor 
states are finding it impossible, now that 
prices have fallen by one-half, to sell 
abroad the double quantity of goods and 
services which they might have sold in a 
period of prosperity in order to pay their 
debts. 

If this aspect of the question should be 
left in suspense, it will inevitably lead to 
a general default on debts without pre- 
meditation on the part of debtors. For 
there can be no illusion as regards the 
eventuality of rapid change in present 
economic conditions. The best that can 
be hoped for in the next few years is a 
moderate recovery of business and prices 
as compared with the very depressed 
present basis. 


A British View of War Debts 


[Continued from page 11] 


position. We can only pay in goods. 
America cannot afford to receive them. 
How may we find the way out of this 
impasse? 
Frankly, I do not know. What we all 
want is a settlement that will get trade 


going again and prices rising. Wheat is 
at its lowest price within the memory of 
man. "The depression can only lift as 
prices begin to rise. If we could only get 
back to conditions of moderate prosperity, 
say something like 1927, then we could 
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When the total on the books of 4) 
present debt has been adjusted a +t 
present level of prices, it will be cage, 
determine what labor conditions of «, 
debtor nation will permit it to syop,, 
normally, as payment to the Unie! 
States. At that time, also, it \. 
able, when the new contract j 
consider the equilibrium of 
without regard for too-strict fo: 

The first equilibrium, to y 
alluded already, would consis: 
ing, at least in fractions of equal 
the burden of European indebtedness 
the United States among al! Europe, 
nations and, above all, that nation wh; 
owed reparations. Otherwise there would 
be given automatically to Germany , 
formidable premium on commercial ; 
petition, not only as regards her forme; 
European adversaries, but even as regards 
America. For it must not be forgotte 
that in such a case, not only would Ger 
many be definitely freed from her externa! 
debt, but she has already been freed fr 
the greater part of her internal debt. 

The second equilibrium to lx 
lished relates to a formula for an econo: 
balance between the United States and ji 
European debtors. Otherwise, the con- 
stant transfer of sums of money from oni 
continent to another without compens: 
tion not only would exhaust, sooner or 
later, the capacity for payment by Furo- 
pean debtors, but it would bring th 
prices of raw materials lower and lower, 


by increasing the value of gold in rati 
to commodities. This phenomenon would 
perpetuate the depression existing in the 


United States and gradually transform it 
into a veritable economic asphyxia. 
To sum up, if all are willing to end 
polemics based on passion or sentiment 
and to remove the debt problem tro 
discussion in public places in order to 
entrust its examination to technicians and 
diplomats, it should be relatively easy 
perfect an arrangement profitable to bot! 
parties, thus dissipating misunderstand 
ings which do not correspond to tradition 
either in France or in the United States. 


both of us—England and America—bal 
ance our budget with ease. The burcen 
of taxes would be nothing to what 
is now. 

By common agreement, war debts at 
the main originating cause of the pres 
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trouble. They must be dealt to understand it. The task of democracy | YOU SHOULD SEE NOVA SCOTIA 


the only people who can make in this matter is that having elected the VERNIGHT FROM B 
¢ REDUCED FARI 


: satisfactory settlement are the — best possible men to governmental posi- 
ts concerned, They have at tions, to leaye it to them. 

osal the best experts. They I appeal to those who read this article, 

be in close touch with one whether in America or Britain: trust 

your government. Give them your whole- 

not a problem that the man in — hearted support in any settlement they 


can settle. He can never hope may make. 


An American View of War Debts 


] 
ced from page 13} 


ssions and plenty of opportunity to of some kind as an offset to a reduction 


COM 


ow the foodlight of reality to play with in the total debt. It is made with the 
jual intensity on a problem many deliberate purpose of awakening the 


raaus« 


ies more familiar to a European popu- 





peoples of all the world to the fact that 


the United States stands ready again to WHEN THE CONVENTION IS OVER 
Visit 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


than a nation three thousand miles 


2 ; . make sacrifices if natiot ‘ ave al- 
vav. Thus while Europe today scorns k — uf ene that have al 
; , mn _ ways claimed equality will make substan- 
y suggestion of “B bonds and wants : = a a wees 

tial sacrifices, if selfishness is for the 


, final and complete settlement, once and and 
- gh igh ; moment subordinated to mutual help- | THE LAND OF EVANGELINE 
for all, American opinion is exactly in é; : a 
al fulness in all sincerity. Get your fill of sea-scented breezes—rest your ey« 
Ger the mood to accept a lump sum now with oun ; es the ocean horizon—catch a fighting salmon 
The world has recovered in the past selie denen iueiiil dae tien aaeaiecainian 


1 check on the future somewhat hospitable hotels at very 


moderate rates 


cla 


from depressions. It will recover again. 


ong the lines of the index of prosperity The intergovernmental debts in their to 





,: | , oa al Y . iF ‘ ? , a Send for the pictured Story of Nove 
ed in the origina: oun, pian. tal amount constitute a trifle in the big ‘siitieianinl eaten 
(he logicians may argue against this debt incurred by the war. Adjustment of CAPARI MENT OF COGAN 
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Will Farm Allotment Help?—Yes. 


[Continued from page 23] 


Thus it is that every authority recog- 
nizes that there is only one way in which 
such obligations as the war debts can be 
paid, and that is in goods. The debtor 
countries must sell enough more to the 
creditor country than they buy from the 
creditor country, to set up, in the amount 
of the profit on such excess, credits to be 
applied on the debts. 

The 


payments on the war debts until last year 


other countries did make their 
and they have continued to buy me 
from the United States than we hi 
bought from them. But, in order to 
that, additional loans abroad were m: 
by the people of the United States, in 
aggregate estimated at no less than fift 
billion dollars. These were largely im { 
chases of governmental bonds and le 
to industries. So, what happened was 1 
we in the United States loaned to 
debtors enough not only to make the 
debt payments, but also to settle for 
balance of trade in our favor. 

What has that to do with the pligl 


agriculture in the United States? M 
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For generations, the United States farmer 
has produced surpluses, over and above 
requirements in the United States, of such 
staple crops as wheat, cotton, hogs, and 
tobacco. Because he has been obliged to 
sell the surplus abroad, the price at which 
he sold the surplus has been the price at 
which he sold all the rest of the crop in 
the United States. There are just two bid- 
ders for such farm products —the ex- 


porter and the domestic processor. The 
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$4,800,000,000 in those ten years; and a 
similar shrinkage in comparative prices 
on other farm commodities brought the 
total deduction from pre-war purchasing 
power of farm products to more than 
ten billion dollars— more than all t 

farm mortgages in the United States. 50, 
neither a return of such prosperity as 
from 1921-29, nor a restoration o! 
chasing power by the consumer of far 
products would solve the real post-war 
problem of agriculture—it is a question 
of equitable distribution of the nation! 
income. 

It is the contention of the sponsors | 
the Voluntary Domestic Allotment Pla 
that it would improve the farmers’ lot ané 
stabilize general economic conditions 
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. yery terms which state that it 
be ¢ mployed to raise prices above 
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‘ Admittedly, the Voluntary Domestic 
Allotment Plan is not an ideal solution. 
» lane as marrow nationalism at- 
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an army of government employees. I sus- 
pect very strongly that if the government 
‘et out to determine who should allot, 
( will work out almost precisely as has 
the valuation of railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Either it will 
so long that, by the time the ob- 
jective is obtained, the need for the in- 
‘ormation will have passed, or the cost 
ot doing the same quickly, even if it were 
humanly possible, would eat up the an- 
ticipated benefits. 
As in prohibition, when the late 
ceaaieg LaFollette proposed valuing the 
railroads for rate- -making purposes, the 
scheme looked simple on paper and in 
theory, but now, fifteen years later, the 
job has not been finished, some of the 
railroads have been abandoned, and the 


tinuing for a creditor nation the policies 
that were applicable to a debtor nation, 
just so long must agriculture have some 
help if it is to rise again. 

Much might be said as to the benefits 
certain to result for other industries from 
a return of the farmer’s purchasing power. 
I prefer to put the emphasis on the fact 
that if the spirit of the Sixth Object of 
Rotary had influenced the international 
post-war policies of the United States, 
much of the distress of the past three 
years might have been avoided. 

A nation will prosper only to the extent 
that its policies are founded on the prin- 
ciples of mutual consideration. Ignorance 
and prejudice are not the components of 
tene natriotisin, 
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otment by legislation 
e the willingness of 
er to delegate to gov- 
old and as sacred and 
it to determine what 
shall plant. 
he country are in such 
distress that’ in~their present frame of 
mind their expressions may be interpre- 
ted as willingness to support any allot- 
ment plan, but that interpretation, in my 
opinion, is totally wrong. It is a far cry 
from the statements of professional farm 
organization agitators to an agreement by 
the man under the mortgage to let somé- 
one else dictate planting. 

The only allotment plan that can and 
will work is one which reaches the farmer 
through his intelligence and not through 
a government agent. We did a very decent 
job of increasing output of food for ship- 
ment abroad during the war. Everyone 
denied himself white flour and used sub- 
stitutes. Why did we pull together as a 
nation then? Because there was an ap- 


peal to our loyalty and to our intelligence 
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Will Farm Allotment Help ?—Yes. 


[Continued from page 23] 


Thus it is that every authority recog- For generations, the United States farmer 
nizes that there is only one way in which _ has produced surpluses, over and above 
such obligations as the war debts can be requirements in the United States, of such 
paid, and that is in goods. The debtor — staple crops as wheat, cotton, hogs, and 
countries must sell enough more to the tobacco. Because he has been obliged to 
creditor country than they buy from the _ sell the surplus abroad, the price at which 
creditor country, to set up, in the amount he soid the surplus has been the price at 
of the profit on such excess, credits to be which he sold all the rest of the crop in 
applied on the debts. the United States. There are just two bid- 

The other countries did make their ders for such farm products —the ex- 
payments on the war debts until last year _ porter and the domestic processor. The 
and they have continued to buy more — exporter will always bid the world price; 
from the United States than we have and there is no way by which the farmer 
bought from them. But, in order to do can compel the processor to pay more, 
that, additional loans abroad were made for the millions engaged in farming can- 
by the people of the United States, in an not effectively pool their output and 
aggregate estimated at no less than fifteen dictate conditions of sale. 
billion dollars. These were largely in pur- Now, how have the war debts and the 
chases of governmental bonds and loans _ tariffs and the economic laws governing 
to industries. So, what happened was that _ international settlements affected the 
we in the United States loaned to our farmer? 


debtors enough not only to make the war Perhaps this can be answered most 
debt payments, but also to settle for the simply by setting up three hypothetical 
balance of trade in our favor. individuals. One, Mr. Farmer, represents 


What has that to do with the plight of all the United States producers of wheat; 
agriculture in the United States?’ Much! a second, Mr. Brown, represents all buy- 
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ers of wheat in other countries ¢, 
Mr. Farmer may sell his cn 
and, the third, Mr. Jones, represent 
domestic buyers or consumers of yy! it y 
Let us say Mr. Brown owes th Unite 
States some twenty-five billion dol! 
and he owes every month and every , 
for an excess of purchases from ey 
United States over sales to this coup: 
Mr. Farmer must go to Mr. Brown - 
ask him what he will give for his sur 
of wheat. Mr. Brown replies that he can’: 
give very much, because he already owes 
the United States more money than he 
can pay and because the United States 
will not allow him either to pay debts of 
to buy w heat by sending more goods to 
the United States than he takes from it 
But, Mr. Farmer must make the best pos. 
sible deal with this customer, and they 
Mr. Jones tells him that for all the rest oj 
his wheat, all that is consumed in the 
United States, he will pay him the same 
price as he has been offered by Brown. 
What has this done to the farmer of 
the United States? In the years 1921 to 
1932, the percentage of world wheat ex- 
ports sold by the United States declined 
from 41 to 15. In the ten years, 1921-30, 
wheat averaged one cent per bushel less 
than it did in the five pre-war years, 
1910-14; whereas non-agricultural com- 
modities in that same decade averaged 
154 per cent of their pre-war. Thus, it 
took nearly sixteen bushels of wheat in 
that era of so-called prosperity to buy as 
much as ten bushels bought in th 
war period. 


t wher: 


Hy dollars and cents, the purchasing 
power of wheat alone fell off no less than 
$4,800,000,000 in those ten years; and a 
similar shrinkage in comparative prices 
on other farm commodities brought the 
total deduction from pre-war purchasing 
power of farm products to more than 
ten billion dollars— more than all the 
farm mortgages in the United States. 50 
neither a return of such prosperity as 
from 1921-29, nor a restoration of pur 
chasing power by the consumer of farm 
products would solve the real post-war 
problem of agriculture—it is a question 
of equitable distribution of the national 
income. 

It is the contention of the sponsors 0! 
the Voluntary Domestic Allotment Plan 
that it would improve the farmers’ lot 29 id 
stabilize general economic conditions 
through restoring to the farmer his pr 
war purchasing power. The practicality 
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has been provided tor by pro- 
ch relieve the federal govern- 
a any requirement to dominate the 
Farmers themselves must assume 
n of proof that they have com- 
| with all provisions of the agreement 
» can receive new allotments, a 
iar to that whereby states now 
ro receive federal highway aid. 
consumer? He is protected in 
. very terms which state that it 
may not be employed to raise prices above 
-ir pre-war figures. So, it 1s not a tax 
on consurmers—unless pre-war prices were. 
dmittedly, the Voluntary Domestic 
t Plan is not an ideal solution. 
long as narrow nationalism at- 
to repeal economic law by con- 


quallls 


\Jiotme 


mpts 


tinuing for a creditor nation the policies 
that were applicable to a debtor nation, 
just so long must agriculture have some 
help if it is to rise again. 

Much might be said as to the benefits 
certain to result for other industries from 
a return of the farmer’s purchasing power. 
I prefer to put the emphasis on the fact 
that if the spirit of the Sixth Object of 
Rotary had influenced the international 
post-war policies of the United States, 
much of the distress of the past three 
years might have been avoided. 

A nation will prosper only to the extent 
that its policies are founded on the prin- 
ciples of mutual consideration. Ignorance 
and prejudice are not the components of 
true patriotism, 


Will Farm Allotment Help Pa WO. 


Continued from page 25] 


Now when we come to consider the 
Voluntary Domestic Allotment Plan, 
which is less objectionable because it does 
ot involve the principle of enforced pro- 
hibition, what reason is there for believ- 
ng that 60 per cent of those farmers who 

ve caused over-production in the past 
can be induced to agree one with another 
on a plan of action? In order that there 
x warrant for the government to spend 
the money for the machinery of adminis- 
icring a voluntary allotment plan, there 
should, in justice to the taxpayers, be 
iore than just a theory that sixty per cent 
of all the farmers are going to agree. 


B UT even if we go so far as to assume 
that sixty per cent of the farmers have 
igreed, how do we know that they are 
the ones that have caused over-produc- 
tion? The determination of this fact is a 
prodigious undertaking which will take 
nore than one season and will require 
in army of government employees. I sus- 
pect very strongly that if the government 
set out to determine who should allot, 
t will work out almost precisely as has 
the valuation of railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Either it will 
take so long that, by the time the ob- 
jective is obtained, the need for the in- 
‘ormation will have passed, or the cost 
ot doing the same quickly, even if it were 
humanly possible, would eat up the an- 
ti ipated benefits. 

As in prohibition, when the late 
Senator LaFollette proposed valuing the 
railroads for rate-making purposes, the 
scheme looked simple on paper and in 
theory, but now, fifteen years later, the 
job has not been finished, some of the 
railroads have been abandoned, and the 





cost has been $185,000,000 instead of 
$5,000,000 as promised. If it took fifteen 
years to value 250,000 miles of railroad 
at a cost of $185,000,000 (with the job 
only partly finished), what will it cost 
and how long will it take to tabulate and 
make allotments for 10,000,000 farmers? 

It is no wonder that President Roose- 
velt said he was “for the allotment plan 
in principle but did not know anything 
about the details.” In saying that, he said 
only what every business man feels, 
namely, that the principle is ideal, but 
that it is beyond the power of government 
to carry any such plan into execution. 

I think, furthermore, that those who 
are working for allotment by legislation 
totally over-estimate the willingness of 
the American farmer to delegate to gov- 
ernment a right as old and as sacred and 
as ‘vital as the right to determine what 
and how much he shall plant. 

The farmers of the country are in such 
distress that in their present frame of 
mind their expressions may be interpre- 
ted as willingness to support any allot- 
ment plan, but that interpretation, in my 
opinion, is totally wrong. It is a far cry 
from the statements of professional farm 
organization agitators to an agreement by 
the man under the mortgage to let somé- 
one else dictate planting. 

The only allotment plan that can and 
will work is one which reaches the farmer 
through his intelligence and not through 
a government agent. We did a very decent 
job of increasing output of food for ship- 
ment abroad during the war. Everyone 
denied himself white flour and used sub- 
stitutes. Why did we pull together as a 
nation then? Because there was an ap- 
peal to our loyalty and to our intelligence 
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that we would profit thereby. Now we 
have another kind of war, but this time 
the enemy is within our own borders; 
the enemy, in fact, is largely in our own 
minds. 

The farmers, and even some good 
country editors, have been led into the 
false notion that this depression has 
played favorites. The union labor bosses 
are carrying on the mistaken notion that 
wage rates out of proportion to prices are 
an advantage, and they foolishly use their 
political power to demand, and to re- 
ceive, wages which are gradually crip- 
pling the industries they work for. They 


cannot see that wages are simply part of 
the selling price of goods, and that when 
the price of goods comes down, wages 
must come down in proportion. Simi- 
larly our legislators go on the assumption 
that increased taxes to provide services 
the people do not need, help to solve the 
depression. 

The kind of allotment plan that will 
succeed is the sort that comes to every 
farmer, and every other individual as 
well, through an appeal to the same kind 
of patriotism that was made in the war. 
If President Roosevelt will go to the 
country with a proclamation urging the 


Farm Foreclosure—1933 Model 


[Continued from page 21| 


farmers in the Middle West are held by 
other farmers—active or retired. 

The next case, No. HoF, was different. 

This farmer had inherited his farm of 
142 acres from his father, who had home- 
steaded in the fertile Skunk River valley 
in 1858. The son was born on the farm. 

“I’m 67 years old,” he began, with his 
chin up and his face set in a forced calm. 
“Up to now I’ve helped others and never 
asked for help myself. Now I’ve got to 
have help myself. 

“When my father turned the farm over 
to me, before the World War, there was 
a mortgage on it, for father had cataracts 
and lost his eyesight, and that was too 
much of a handicap. But he gave me 
a good education. Went to Ames and 
learned dairying. 

“T thought it wouldn’t be much of a 
trick to pay off that mortgage, especially 
during the high prices of the war time 
when everything was booming, but about 
that time the children began to go to 
college, and I wanted to give them as 
good an education as I had, or better. 
So Bill studied medicine at Rush, Marie 
studied music, and Eddie took his Ph. D. 
at Yale. None of them are far enough 
along to spare money for me, though they 
have sent me some occasionally—more 
than I should expect. The old mortgage 
just seemed to hang on like it belonged 
there, and I didn’t worry much, because 
the land was supposed to be worth $250 
an acre and the mortgage amounted to 
only $10,000, or about $70 an acre. By 
the time the last of the children had been 


put through college, farm prices began to 
slide. Then Jim had a double fracture of 
the hip when he was out disking and the 
team of colts ran away. Nearly killed him. 
That set me back a lot. To make a long 


story short, a New York insurance com- 
pany has the mortgage now, and it’s 
more than a year overdue. They don’t 
even answer my letters when I write, ask- 
ing for an extension. Each year it’s been 
harder to meet payments. 

“Some are taking bankruptcy and throw 
dirt in the faces of their creditors. But I 
won't do that. The interest is five per- 
cent, making $500 a year. Taxes are $340 
a year. There’s a second mortgage for 
$2,500 to the bank, drawing seven per- 
cent interest. I bought some cows a few 
months ago, giving a chattel mortgage on 
them. Somehow they took undulant fever, 
and this not only made them worthless, 
but poisoned and killed the calves that 
fed on their milk. I’ve got 4,000 bushels 
of corn, but doubt that I could get much 
more than $400 for the lot of it.” 


4h 

Thar means your overhead is over 
$1,000 a year—just interest and taxes,” 
interjected the secretary. 

“Yes, I guess it figures about that.” 

“That means seven dollars an acre. It 
would take fifty bushels of corn per acre 
at fourteen cents a bushel to pay just the 
overhead, to say nothing of the waste 
land, and of getting a living off the land 
for yourself.” 

“Yes.... know... . But I don’t want 
to give it up. ... It’s all the home I’ve 
got,” and for the first time the farmer’s 
lips quivered and a glint appeared in his 
eye. But he shook himself and smiled 
again. 

The chairman leaned over the table. 
His face was adorned — illumined — by 
deep, kindly lines. In those lines one could 
read decades of labor; daily contact with 
the rich, black Iowa soil; love for hu- 
manity and a sure, shrewd understanding 
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of his neighbors. The two sturdy farmer; made 
looked long and earnestly at each other. apple 
Upon no stage or voiced screen have | a 
nV 


ever seen such poignant drama. It seemed nig 


long between low-spoken words. — 
“We want to help you,” he said, at last, thritt 
with a rare smile of sympathy, searching a dif 
slowly for words. Then he spoke more 
rapidly. if 
“T want to tell you one thing, Mr. Ro educs 
You're already richer than many men | veal 
know who have a lot of money. Nobody a bu 
can take your real wealth from you. a 
You’ve got a good man to live with; that’s hoes 
Mr. Roe himself. You’ve lived a good life. tives 
You’ve been a good neighbor. And your land: 
children are a credit to you. See what an trees 
investment you have in them! Nobod) me 
can take that away. Whatever else hap alon; 
pens, remember that. ... Now .. . can sai 
you suggest anything we might do to Gree 
help you?” up t 
Case HoF considered a moment. He with 
clamped his jaws and swallowed. be a 
“No, I really haven’t anything in mind. J very 
I didn’t realize that overhead. It’s too farm 
much. It won’t pay to keep it up. Got to to ay 
be washed out. Might as well look facts And 
in the face... . I feel relieved, in a way.” case, 
“Well, before we let the farm go en swu 
tirely, let’s not borrow any more trouble i~ 
than we have to. You have your rights. , 1 
Use all of them. You’ve earned them. I'd cout 
stay on the farm until the final reckoning tion 
comes. It won’t do to start any inquiries poll 
with the insurance company just now. ony 
That would only make them curious and _ 
maybe precipitate things. When the time Beli 
comes to settle everything up, let us know am 
again. Maybe we can do something then. [Ry °° 
And by that time maybe conditions will did 
be better and we can pull the whole thing ~~ 
ai 


out of the fire.” 
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men. I feel a lot better now,” 
r Roe. 

one case — fortunately not 
¢ the majority — where foreclos- 

| best for every one concerned. 
ven in such an extreme case, the 

.cor had friends who advised him 
s0 ety might protect all his rights. 
\nd he had been given an honorable 
hearing, entitling him to decent, rightful 
mpathy, W hereas, in the ordinary course 
pe events, he might have dropped 
out of sight silently to become just another 
bit of half-submerged driftwood. 

Then came other hearings. Every case 
chowed individual peculiarities. In each 
case, the council members, particularly 

e farmers, gave sound advice. In most 
cases a way was finally found whereby 
the applicant might secure leniency. The 
council itself offered to intercede when- 
ever necessary. In one case a farmer had 
made good money selling watermelons, 
apples, cider, eggs, berries, and young 
fries at a roadside stand, but the paved 
highway was routed elsewhere. In other 
cases there were family troubles or spend- 
thrift children. Even the type of soil made 
, difference with some. 





There were hospital bills, children to 
educate, outbreaks of necrose among hogs, 
excessive tax assessments, bad judgment 
in buying cattle, a panicky worrying over 
foreclosure that brought about disaster, 
threats and undue pressure by representa- 
tives of loan agencies, overflow of low 
inds, chinch bugs, pests in the apple 
trees, and scores of others factors. Brown, 
on one side of the road, might be getting 
along comfortably, with not a cent of 
indebtedness and all taxes paid, while 
Green, directly across the road, might be 
up to his neck in debt and threatened 
ith tax sale. Green might or might not 
> as good a farmer as Brown. It was 
very evident that these calm, practical 
farmers in the council were accustomed 
to appraising prosperity or the lack of it. 
\nd they instinctively turned, in every 
case, toward the personal equation which 
swung the delicate balance toward or 
1y from disaster. 

They fully realized and took into ac- 
count the generally bad economic condi- 
tions. But at no time did they refer to 
political cure-alls, nor was there shown 
any resentment against the government 
for failing to guarantee farm prosperity. 
Believe it or not, but I listened all after- 
noon to farmers, some of them in the 
Geepest possible economic trouble, and 
did not hear a word of violent or rebel- 
lious talk, nor even an expression of 
faith in governmental panaceas, or farm 


he 


strikes or any of the current export market 
schemes. 

I know that this does not jibe with 
most of the 
Middle West. 
representing 
in sympathy with the demand for a better 
deal for agriculture. I simply report the 
thing exactly as it was, without prejudice 
or artificial coloring. I was frankly aston- 
ished, for if ever there were fertile ground 


stories coming out of the 
I have no reason for mis- 
the situation, being heartily 


for the fomenting of discontent it is in 


the minds of those who are about to 


lose their lives’ savings. It seemed almost 
uncanny — incredible. What the council 
members talked about mostly when giv- 
ing advice was the need of judgment in 
the buying of livestock, or rotation of 
crops, or watching the market, or selling 
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crops even at a low price if necessary to | 


keep the taxes paid up, or diversification 
of crops. 

This may have been an exceptional 
case. Possibly in other 
would be wild and passionate talk. But 
a companion who has spent his life on 


localities there 


the farm and in close contact with farm- 
ers said: “It’s like a team of horses. There 
is the big, sturdy old horse that always 
pulls the load. Once in a while you hitch 
a young, frisky colt up with him. He 
kicks up his heels and makes a lot of 
fuss. But after all, it is the sturdy old 
horse that keeps things going.” 
quaint, homely illustration. The farmers 
we heard that afternoon are the salt of 
the earth. Iowa looks with equanimity 


It was a 


upon the hell-raisers, for it is realized that 
a certain number of them are needed to 
keep all the evils and wrongs and injus- 
tices vividly dramatized. But Iowa has no 
illusions as to the frisky young colts that 
kick up their heels, nor as to the sturdy 
horses that pull the state along. They are 
both necessary. 

Out of the confusion of events and 
arguments there surges one clear fact. 
That is that no system of farm relief, as 
far as farm crops are concerned, can be 
devised that will blanket the whole indus- 
try with a uniform benefit. No one who 
listens in on a local credit council can 
fail to be impressed by this fact. 

While pondering the question of how 
to meet these highly individualized cases 
of distress, let us go to the eighteenth 
floor of TIowa’s tallest skyscraper, the 
Equitable Building, and consider the tes- 
timony of Henry S. Nollen, president of 
the Equitable of Iowa Insurance Com- 
pany, which is a large holder of Iowa 
farm mortgages. He can and dees see 
much from his windows. 


From this vantage point you look east, 
down on Locust street, and on to the 
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Ford 


—the dinner table can 
no longer prove an ade- 
quate market for what 
the farmer raises— 
other than food uses 
must be discovered. 
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Can Industry Save the Fanner? 


The Yes 


I Do My 


Your 


Is it possible for industry and agriculture to work more 
closely together? Henry Ford says yes, and cites the 
increased use of farmers’ annual crops in the making 
of automobiles at his factories. The farm product of 
which he speaks particularly, in an interview which will 
appear in the April Rotarian, is the soy bean. This 
legume is being utilized in making a finishing enamel 
and numerous minor parts, such as horn buttons, gear- 
shift handles, ete. And because industry is searching 
for further ways in which it can use farm products, 
tomorrow may be a brighter day for the agriculturist. 


and No About Inflation 


Would inflation help in the United States? Or would it 
lead the dollar eventually to those depths reached by the 
reichsmark in 1923? These questions are in the minds 
of many. Two able authorities will debate this timely 
subject next month. 


Own Buying 


C. D. Garretson, head of the Electric Hose and Rubber 
Company, of Wilmington, Del., discusses the unethical 
practices of buying that finally prompted him to become 
his own purchasing agent. 


NOTE: Due to the timely character of the debates on the 
war debts and on farm allotment, the articles announced 
last month for March will be presented in later issues. 
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Jy in staving off foreclosures comes 
the lending corporations but 


e.  tocal money-lenders. That furnishes 
ne eure complication. 
K The insurance executives are among 
B® shose who are now laboring most might- 
“vt stave off foreclosures and work out 
acai of giving the debtors another lease 
D {life and hope. This is not all sentimen- 


tality, 


that it is clearly to their own interest to 
do this. They do not want to depreciate 


® ty. by any means. Conditions are such 


their other securities. 

Mr. Nollen has a comfortable belief in 
the soundness of corn belt farm land. 
Pointing to the map of the United States, 

‘he outlines the strategy of the economic 
battle. He indicates by geographical in- 
dices the relationship of the producer to 
the consumer. 

“We can get along without a lot of 
things, but we can’t get along without 
wheat, corn, meat, milk, butter, eggs, and 
other products of the soil,” he says. “Agri- 
culture is fundamental, and even now, I 
say with the greatest confidence that it is 
fundamentally sound. I doubt that more 
than five per cent of the farms of Iowa 
are mortgaged for more than their value. 
Can any other great industry make an 
equally good showing? We consider the 
farm mortgage, especially in the Middle 
West, to be the very best security we can 
get. It is certain to come back in value. 
Tremendous wealth still lies in the soil. 
That means buying power and health as 
soon as normal conditions return. We 
don't want to get out of the farm mort- 
gage field. Why should we?” 


Now. back to the beginning. 
The “holiday” _ strike, 
August, focussed the attention of the 


farmers’ in 
public on the mortgage question, al- 
though the main issue was the price of 
tarm produce. During the state fair it 
was the subject of universal discussion. 
lowa has fifteen per cent of all the farm 
indebtedness in the United 
F States. The three states of Nebraska, 
lowa, and Illinois have one-third of it. 
That provides the immediate background. 

A conference of governors of Middle 
Western states was called for Sioux City, 
September 9 and 10, to consider the sit- 


mortgage 


uation. Out of the conference came sug- 
gestions for federal legislation on the 
tariff, expansion of the currency system, 


) Tcorganization of the agricultural credit 


system, recommendations that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation extend its 
credit facilities to the farmer, control of 
crop surpluses. It was also recommended 
that the president direct all federal ad- 
ministrative officers in charge of the fed- 


eral department of agriculture, federal 
reserve banks, federal land banks, federal 
intermediate credit banks, national banks, 
and all other federally controlled credit | 
systems to refrain from foreclosures of 
farm mortgages until Congress might 
assemble to act upon the matter. 

However, it was realized that federal 


action would be slow-moving, and on 


September 14 a movement was started by 
Des Moines citizens for the formation of 
unofficial voluntary credit councils to act 
as intermediaries between debtors and 
Dan 
Charles E. Hearst, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, joined E. N. 
Hopkins, proponent of the plan, in urging 


creditors. Governor Turner and 


the program, and no prairie fire ever 





spread more rapidly, for in a few days 
other 
saying -that the plan was being adopted. 


responses came from five states 
Coincidentally came the word that local 
agricultural councils were being formed 
in many Iowa counties, under the lead 
of county agents, of merchants, farmers, 
lawyers, bankers, and others. Hearings 
were to be held when requested usually 
about once a week. 

Mr. Hearst took the 
great enthusiasm. He wrote eastern life 


initiative with 
insurance companies, and at the request 
of Governor Turner, Insurance Commis- 
sioner E. W. Clark visited these com- 
panies and discussed the farm mortgage 
situation, urging that they be as lenient 
as possible. Governor Turner also called a 
conference of the joint stock and federal 
land bank officials, then called other farm 
credit organizations in the Middle West 
for a conference at the state house, pound- 
ing on the idea. On October 14, a pre- 
liminary conference was held for the 
formation of a permanent state agricul- 
tural council. This was formed of the 
following members: Charles E. Hearst, 
president of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Henry S. Nollen, already men- 
tioned; B. F. Kauffman, chairman of the 
credit committee of the Iowa Bankers’ 
Association; L. A. Andrew, state super- 
intendent of banking; George Schlenker, 
the Polk County Farm 
W. Clark, 


state insurance commissioner; R. K. Bliss, 


president of 
Bureau; J. N. Darling; E. 


extension director of Iowa State College. 

The plan was approved by the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation in Des Moines, 
October 18. The Extension Conference 
at Iowa State College, Ames, also ap- 
proved. County farm bureaus everywhere 
rapidly fell in line. 

Letters of endorsement of the plan, 
most of them saying that it was being 
immediately adopted in their respective 
states, were received from state farm 
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bureaus, state colleges, or other related 
agencies, in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Ohio, Ilinois, Mich- 
igan, Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
In Ohio, Governor White has appointed 
committees. In North Dakota a some- 
what similar program, that of the “Cass 
County Mortgage Prevention Associa- 
tion,” was presented at the annual con- 
ference of the Greater North Dakota 
Association, November 19. This state, the 
home of the famous Nonpartisan League 
of the war era, is quick to work out its 
agricultural problems, though it has large- 
ly discarded radicalism. In a referendum 
in November a debt moratorium lost by 
a considerable majority. 


Busivess men like Sewell L. Avery, 
president of Montgomery Ward and the 
United States Gypsum Co.; Melvin A. 
Traylor, and members of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States have endorsed the 
idea, and in some cases are actively 
promoting it in every possible way. 

In the meantime, the very interesting 
laboratories in the Iowa counties were 
getting to work with fruitful results. In 
closing this story, I asked the office of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation for 
information concerning recent develop- 
ments, and told that the great 
majority of cases in the counties under 


was 


observation had been adjusted favorably 
to the farmers. The whole situation had 
experienced a right-about-face as far as 
direction was concerned. Hope took the 
place of despair. Farmers everywhere were 
enabled to take a new grip on their affairs. 
As this is written, hundreds of cases have 
been disposed of, and in the great major- 
ity of cases the result has been to the 
advantage of both parties. 

The councils have interceded vigorously 
for the farmers. They have gone directly 
to the lending agencies, and in some 
cases have brought public opinion to bear 
upon questionable practices. They have 
written letters to banks, asking for codp- 
eration in running down instances of 
high-pressure collection methods used by 
over-zealous collection agents. All at once 
these things have been brought out into 
a judicious amount of light, and they 
have become invested with public interest. 

Like the ancient duel, the clash be- 
tween mortgagor and mortgagee has 
ceased to be a private quarrel. In fact it 


promises to cease to be any kind of a 
quarrel at all, but an amicable business 
transaction, subject to public or semi- 
public scrutiny and opinion, with every 
possible opportunity given the debtor to 
make good. This is the technique of the 


Farm Foreclosure—1933 Model. It writes 
a new and brighter chapter. 

A significant development is that in 
some districts the Joint Stock Land Banks, 
hitherto under fire for their tactics, have 
begun definitely to discourage foreclos- 
ures and are conducting contests, at their 
own expense, to see who among their 
clients can do the best job of farming, 
thus helping themselves out of their 
difficulties. 

The writer of this article is not ambi- 
tious enough to attempt to give an ade- 
quate picture of the farm mortgage 
situation in the corn belt of the United 
States. Such a task would require a book, 
with historical backgrounds and copious 
use of statistics. Such a task should not 
be attempted in this brief space. The 
effort, rather, is to give a little of the 
human interest and the color of a drama 
that is growing under our eyes. 

The significant feature of this drama is 
that it seems to mark a turn in the mono- 
tonous On-to-Washington movement in 
at least one respect. It is true that some- 
thing can be done for agriculture by 
national and state legislatures, and should 
be done, in the humble opinion of the 
writer. Some of the practices of the land 
banks need to be scrutinized. It may be 
necessary to extend amortization periods 
by two or three years, to offset the period 
of severe depression. It may be advisable 
to provide that interest charges may be 
added to the principal, so as to give 
debtors a breathing space, this applying to 
land banks and other lending agencies. 

Some sort of moratoriums may be found 
necessary. Reduction of interest rates may 
be found necessary, if it can be accom- 
plished practicably. State relief may be 
given by mitigating the severity of defi- 
ciency judgments and the pressure of 
junior liens. Laws regarding chattel mort- 
gages may be amended. In some cases it 
will be found to the interest of the 
farmer to have the laws relating to first 
mortgages strengthened. For the fact is 
that at present crop prices, the corn-belt 
farmer cannot produce enough to pay 
interest and taxes and have a decent liv- 
ing for himself and family, to say nothing 
of paying installments upon his debts. 
With corn at ten to fifteen cents a bushel, 
oats at seven or eight cents a bushel and 
hogs at two to four cents a pound, it 
does not require much arithmetic to prove 
that proposition. Past experience makes 
it seem certain that crop prices will im- 
prove. That is the hopeful belief of the 
corn-belt farmers. But until they do im- 
prove, it is certainly to the interest of 
business men as well as farmers that the 


farmers have a helping hand. Whether 
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the domestic allotment plan or othe: 
islative program involving cre, 
should be enacted into Jay 


open to discussion. 


The big, dramatic and in 
however, is that the co 
posed of the farmers and hy: 
the corn belt has realized +) 
to do everything possibl 
instead of trying to get Washyinoy, 
the whole job. That is why | 
ricultural credit council js 
It is not the purpose of | 
conceal or minimize unfa 
But the very fact that a 
courage and hope, reminiscent ¢ 
pioneer days, has come over the \| 
West is highly important 
and its morale. 


se E are reading occasions 


ers getting together in crowds to resig 
sheriff's sales and foreclosures. It js po 
the purpose of this article to arg 
question of whether such things are ; 
tifiable. It must be understood, hoy 
that they are the symptoms of some deep. 
seated trouble. The 
Shall such things be settled by force or 
by conciliation? I do not think that 


Qilc stion nov 


one will deny that when co 
effective, it is the only good 
solving the problem. 


Iowa, by virtue of her very 
got out too deep into the mortgage bog. 
According to Gardner Cowles 
R.F.C., himself an Iowa ma 
to one-third of the farmers of the state 
are free from mortgages, but they ar 
unable to get credit on their farms 
though they are the thrifticst 
the state. 


D 
Hout 


It is an unprecedented situation 
the R.F.C. 


1 OX 


ways are being found whereby 


s 


and other governmental agence 
able to alleviate this part of th: 
Legislative remedies in plenty are appear 
ing. In Iowa the state legislature has been 
offered a bill patterned after a Canadian 
law, providing for the machinery of con- 
ciliation and mediation described hereit- 
before. A bill containing a similar prov 
sion has been offered in Congress. 

There are many other forms of relic! 
under consideration. But most valuable 
all present-day phenomena is te valiant! 
tackling of a tough problem by non-pe 
litical volunteers and by the farmer 
themselves, who have come leaping i 
the fray with great good cheer and 
telling effect. 


situation. 
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Farewell, a Long Farewell 


’ from page 15] 


| on a short and snappy pro- 
we forgot to tell the toast- 
\fter the toastmaster had told 
- that Mr. Stickum had done, 
he thought advisable, he in- 
i! one of Mr. Stickum’s employ- 
xplain what he had done for the 
ustrv. I don’t know how that 
ould remember the correct pro- 
in of all those technical terms 
and, of course, I don’t know 


r § 


+ } iid 
However, the speaker thought we 
hear from our mayor. The 
d, in conclusion, that he saw no 
hy Mr. Stickum should not go 
up (it’s funny how, when a 
ives our town, we always look 
as an advancement), anyway 
no reason why Mr. Stickum 
in’t go right on up until he be- 
president of the United States— 


came pa 

which remark is good for a cheer at any 
man’s dinner. If all the men who have 
been nominated for president at fare- 
well dinners were laid end to end—and, 
politically, they soon are. 

Then the mayor called on a lodge 
brother, and the brother on a friend, 
and the friend on a neighbor, and some- 
body else revealed that Mr. Stickum, to 
use the speaker’s own happy phrase, 
was “a kind husband and an indulgent 
father,” although indulgent fathers is 
one thing that is the matter with us 


right now. 


Then, at a given signal, given by va- 
rious members of the committee at va- 
such as 


rious times in various 


“s-s-s-s” and pointing at a package back 


ways, 


of the speakers’ table, the toastmaster 
said Mr. So-and-So had some remarks 
Mr. So-and-So said 
something about its not being its intrin- 
sic value, but he hoped Mr. Stickum 


he wished to make. 


would use it, etc. Then he peeled the 
package and, to Mr. Stickum’s complete 
surprise, presented him with a travelling 
case, which, of course, made it practi- 





cally impossible for Mr. Stickum to | 


change his plans. 

Mr. Stickum seemed utterly unable to 
speak; but he wasn’t the first man who 
couldn’t who tried it. And I didn’t won- 
der. I had been having gooseflesh for 
him all evening as he was eulogized as 
glue’s gift to the world—financier, phil- 
anthropist, citizen. I was so embarrassed 
for him I could hardly hear him. Then 


He 


was reminding the mayor of certain 


I caught a word here and there. 


public services he had neglected to men- 
tion. As for glue, that was really his 
personal idea. 

Nevertheless, we went home feeling 
we had done the right thing in the right 
way. In spite of the fact that some 
knocker “Next instead of 


giving some fellow a dinner for moving 


said, time, 


away from this town, why not give one 


to some fellow who moves in?” 


The Forgotten Crippled Child 


Continued from page 7| 


of treatment. Teachers as well as nurses, 
not to mention the public generally, are 
becoming more widely informed upon 


_ the subject. The schools, through the tak- 


ing of the census and through school in- 
spection, have contributed largely. State 
orthopaedic surgeons and nurses have 
done much in the field of discovery and 
treatment, while state, local, and private 
hospitals and reconstruction homes have 
added to the success of the movement. 
“Higher standards, I am happy to say, 


_ have been fixed by the state departments 


ot health and education looking to a 


_ surer and more effective treatment of the 


physical disabilities, and providing a spe- 
cialized education suited to the child. 
) . . 

Physiotherapy and vocational guidance 


® and placement have been bringing us 
‘carer to our goal while still other groups 


in large and small places have assisted 


with the home-bound and many special 
problems.” 

But the rehabilitation of crippled chil- 
dren, Franklin Roosevelt believes, is only 
a part of the existing problem. After 
twisted limbs have been straightened, or 
braces fitted, or substitute arms and legs 
provided, and the boy or girl seems to be 
better able to fit into a social and busi- 
ness environment —even then employ- 
ment, in normal times, is often difficult 
to obtain. How much more acute be- 
comes the problem in periods of wide- 
spread unemployment. Old prejudices die 
hard. There are still employers who hesi- 
tate to give work to the crippled young 
man or woman. Franklin Roosevelt 
pointed out some of the objectives that 
are ahead of the crippled children’s 
movement. 

“The goal of this whole movement,” 
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he said, “is so to rehabilitate the body and 
so to educate the mind that the objects 
of our care shall find a happy and useful 
place in our social and economic life. The 
unthinking person does not realize the 
great difficulty that cripples have in ob- 
taining jobs in our present industrial and 
economic system even if they have been 
rehabilitated. In certain countries, by gov- 
it 1s essential that the 


ernmental action, 


larger employers give a certain number of 


places to those who have been crippled in 





tors of yours won't take me in because 
I have only one arm.’ He happened to 
have lost his arm when he was quite 
young. He was a splendid specimen of 
health and, as he said, thoroughly quali- 
fied as a sailor. 

“T called in the surgeon-general and 
said, “Why don’t you take this man in?’ 

“The surgeon-general replied, ‘But we 
have never taken a one-armed man into 
the service.’ 

“I said, “Well, it is time to begin.’ 








Franklin D. Roosevelt cuts a birthday cake at the Warm Springs 
(Ga.) Foundation for crippled children. Mrs. Roosevelt 1s standing 


n the 


have outstanding 


We 


examples all around us of the splendid, 


the legs or arms. 


essential, and practical work done by 
cripples in the community. 

“We must remember that in a period 
ot unemployment, cripples must not re- 
main unemployed; if they do, some other 
members of the will in all 
probability have to take care of them. It 
is not only a humane thing, but a prac- 
tical economic thing, to employ a rea- 
sonable number of cripples in our factor- 
ies, offices, and other places of business. 
We shall then help to make of them 
more normal citizens. 

“Let me give you an episode from my 


community 


experience in the navy department show- 
ing this old-fashioned idea 
must still be fought. Just after the out- 
break of the World War, in fact, the day 
after the United States got into it in 1917, 
when I went to my office in the morning, 
[ found a telegram waiting for me. It 


It said, ‘What 


you how 


was a very hot telegram. 


is the matter with your navy doctors? 
They won’t let me join the navy. You 
know perfectly well that I know naviga- 
tion, seamanship, piloting, that I am 
thoroughly qualified, and these navy doc- 


rear (left) with white head band. 


“What was the result? In time this 
man became an ensign and finally rose to 
command of one of the coast-patrol ships 
and before the war was over he was a 
full commander in the United States 
navy and in complete charge of 190 miles 
of our coastline. 

“There are many other illustrations 
which I could give you. The physical 
examination should be used as well as the 
mental examination. But a boy or a man 
who passes a mental examination from 
75 per cent to go per cent is accepted as 
a useful citizen, while the person who 
fails in the physical examination is not 
wanted in employment. There is no ques- 
tion, however, but that the new idea is 
spreading. Today we are reaching out 
into the highways and byways, the back- 
country districts, the slums of our cities, 
so that there shall be no forgotten child. 
It is our responsibility to rehabilitate the 
body and to so adapt the mind that every 
child may become in some degree a use- 
ful and practical citizen. There is no work 
anywhere that is more useful, economic, 
or humane. 

“It costs money, I know, to rehabili- 
tate our crippled children. But suppose 
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we spend $2,000 in taking 
can just manage to craw! a, 





fours, give him an educatio; 
a useful occupation, one 
pursue notwithstanding his 
He will soon bring back th 
munity, to the state, to the nation. ; 


course of a normal life, not the ¢ eS) 


that we have spent, but $20,000, $ 
$50,000 in good earned cash, 


“Then there is the other sid . er 


Think of what it means to child; 
be able to take their proper 


. . I ie , 
human beings in modern society. wi: 7 Fil 


smile on their lips and with the ky 
ledge that they can make go. 


BD resipENT-ELECT Roose 
this point had something to say , 
problem of codperation among 
forces enlisted in work for crippled ; 
dren. New York is one of the states 
has pioneered in this work, and Rota 
clubs in this commonwealth were 
the first to become actively interest 
“With all the progress which hac! 
made,” he said, 
chart a definite course. We must keep} 
our objective. We must keep our \ 


“we must nevert! 


properly coérdinated. There must 
complete sympathy between the 
and local governments. As a general | 
position, the federal and state gover 
ment should outline a plan and fix s 
dards. We must, 
humanity of the work, the personal 
tact. Local government must do its | 
private organizations and individual 
zens must do their share. 

“In the State of New York there has 
for those without the 


however, retain t 


been established, 
necessary funds, the State Aid Law by 
means of which the county and the stat 
share the expense while local individuals 
and local organizations may still g: 
and are expected to give, continued 
eration. The New York State Reconstruc 
tion Home (with modern equipment 
West Haverstraw, is able to se care of 
a percentage of the crippled children ot 
the state. Its primary purpose, however, 
is to establish standards for physical 1 
habilitation and of education for ctip 
pled children and to point the way to the 
local communities to carry on the majot 
portion of the work. This is true, like 
wise, of the small institutions supporte 
mainly by individuals in the small cite 
of the western portion of the state. 
“The state government, however, 
not do everything and cannot do it alone. 
The individual citizen in the last analyss 
is the only one who can make sure that 
after physical rehabilitation and prope 
education there may come to the rehabilt 


coop 
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ing man or woman, permanent 


tated you 

“loyment. If this latter fails, in a large 
empioyiis nt 

ane whole program is a failure. 
esa t.olich state and a foolish citizenry 
tis a 10% . 


vould spend millions of dollars 
litate its crippled children only 
them their proper place in the 
id industrial life for which 

have become fitted. 
ae is ossible for great organizations 
International to help create 


wh 
cil 


‘ Tt) . rt 
ke INOtar) 


public opinion that will change the at 
titude toward the crippled young man or 
woman in employment. It is within the 
power of such groups to set an example 
for the world by personally employing 
cripples in their own places of business 
and thus to give practical demonstration 
to the quality of work which they are 
able to perform and the splendid spirit of 
loyalty which the employer of cripples 
uniformly finds in such employees.” 


Filling In With Soup 


ed from page 18| 


it would have meant loss of 
ployment priority when _ business 


“They are the sort of folks,” and the 
mile-crinkles about Ed’s eyes 
noothed into seriousness, “we used to 
| ‘yood citizens.” They brought chil- 
ren into the world, and saved money 
+a home. Their kind is the backbone 
‘ our country. Our European friends call 
m the ‘solid middle class,’ and Lin- 
In once said that God must have loved 
m because he made so many of them. 
Their only mistake—if that’s the word— 
sthey followed poor advice in investing 
their money. A turn of fate, and they 


ytua 


ht be you or me. 


C 
list 


“Where, we asked ourselves,” he went 
on, “could Rotary do a finer job than in 
helping these men and women keep alive 
their spark of self respect? Our answer 
s this soup kitchen.” 


Bor the soup kitchen project wasn’t 
undertaken without careful planning. As 

became evident that no other social 
agency in the city could sponsor it, the 
benevolent Committee sent a delegation 

Chairman Moore, Father Joseph Ma- 
guire, Mrs. Crabill, and Mrs. Howard 
Woolverton—to Indianapolis to study its 
community kitchen. They returned en- 
thusiastic. On January 4, 1933, the South 
Bend Relief Kitchen (the Rotary club 
prefers to keep the name “Rotary” out 
of it as much as possible) brewed and 
distributed sixty gallons of vegetable soup 
so thick it is more truthfully called stew. 
Six days a week, since then, the pace has 
been kept up. No, accelerated. 

The first week, 365 gallons were sup- 
plied in generous pint allotments to 
2,920 persons. In the second week, 560 

gallons to 4,480. The third week, 555 gal- 
‘ons to 4,452. The fourth week set the 
high mark with 664 gallons to 5,310 per- 
sons, of whom 151 were school children. 
The fare varies from vegetable, maca- 
oni, and rice soups to sauerkraut. It is 


distributed from the kitchen and eight 
stations scattered about the city in church 
basements, stores, schools. 

But such facts and figures tell the least 
interesting part of the story. 

“What amazes us,” said Chairman 
Moore, “is the codperation we get from 
non-Rotarians as well as Rotarians. It 
makes ours truly a community affair. 
Those big steam kettles over there have 
a combined capacity of over two hundred 
gallons. They were loaned to us by Notre 
Dame University because they were not in 
use. A dairy gave us the thirty-eight 
cream cans that carry soup to the sta- 
tions. Bakeries used to sell their stale 
bread for hog food at forty cents a hun- 
dred. Now they give it to us, often two 
hundred loaves a week. Notice the white 
uniforms the men wear. They are do- 
nated by launderies. And the rubbers on 
their feet came from a local rubber fac- 
tory. Even the milk for their coffee is 
donated by the president of the board of 
health who came out here to inspect our 
place for cleanliness.” 

“But haven’t you run out of vege- 


tables?” I inquired. A chuckle ran around 
the table, in which Mrs. Crabill, just back 
from a telephone call, joined heartily. 
“Not so long,” she said, “as we can put 
notices in the papers and broadcast our 


needs from a local radio station. I just had 


a telephone conversation with a Chicago 
man on whose farm are fifteen tons of 
carrots waiting for our truck to bring 
them in. The public market supplies us 
with the celery trimmings. Why we have 
enough vegetables in sight to run us 
through the winter — food that would 
have gone to waste!” 

“Which reminds me,” chimed in Chair- 
man Moore, “Mrs. Whatsername has 
fifty bushels of carrots for us. She was 


burned out a year ago and is living in 


a tarpaper shack, but says people were so 
good to her, now she wants to help us.” 
“And don’t forget,” added Secretary | 
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Ed, “that in addition to the kraut sup- 
plied by the unemployed group, Rotarian 
N. P. Beebe, and his brother C. A. Beebe, 
at Niles, Michigan, ten miles north of 
here, have offered us eighty barrels more, 
We'll do that,” 


turning to me, “in our twenty-five dollar 


just for hauling it in. 
truck.” 

“But your meat?” I asked, for I had 
noticed a meat base in my soup, to quote 
the slogan of a well-advertised brand. 

“Just another of the donations,” said 
Mrs. Crabill. “Notre Dame used to sell 
its trimming from roasts at a cent a 
pound. Now they give them to us, a 
hundred and fifty pounds a day. See,” 
and she pointed to a man pitchforking 
the day’s steaming supply from a kettle 
sy the way, you should chat 
He is our chef, Earl 


into a tub. “ 
the 
Roberts, and an interesting person.” 


with man. 

She was right. Roberts was a high 
school graduate of 1916, had done post- 
graduate study in chemistry, had been a 
vulcanizer. When the depression hit, he 
was paying for his home and had two 
little girls in school. 

“T almost went crazy last year,” he con- 
fided, “staying at home, knowing my 
house was going—it’s gone now. And I 
couldn’t get work. I read a lot. Last sum- 
mer some of us farmed twenty-two acres 
for vegetables this winter; though some 
of the unemployed here didn’t like to see 
us work for ourselves, and we had to 
keep guard with a shotgun every night 
in a shanty we built out there.” 

“You work here every day—for noth- 
ing?” 

“Yes, start at five a.m. and,” he sheep- 
ishly admitted, “usually finish up about 
It’s better than 
doing nothing—and, besides, so long as 


five in the afternoon. 
I haven’t a job, it’s good to know you're 
helping someone else.” 

Roberts is typical of the fourteen men 
who work here, Chairman Moore told me 
later. The problem of help had been ex- 
pected to be the biggest one of the pro- 
ject, but it proved to be the least. The 
men get their regular soup or sauerkraut 
fare plus a few specials for lunch—eggs, 
bread, and coffee—and a weekly allo-v- 
ance of tobacco, That is all. And are 
they happy! 

“It’s like a good natured golf match,” 
said one of the women helpers as the 
strains of a whanging guitar came from 
a group of the men, with the day’s work 
done, clustered around the second-hand 
boiler. She should know, for she is Mrs. 
J. E. Neff, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Western. 

Every day brings its grist of touching 
stories from fellow unemployed families 
that keep the workers in high morale. 


The kitchen had just begun to operate 
when a little German woman, past sev- 
enty, came asking not for food but work. 
Her husband’s savings of eighteen years 
had gone into a home. Now there was no 
income to buy even food. When she was 
given a pail of soup and told that she 
could have some every day, she mur- 
mured a hardly audible, “Gott sei Dank,” 
and turned quickly so that no one might 
see the tears that would come. 

Then there’s a family of ten, with the 
stork hovering over the roof. The father, 
when the typhoid quarantine is lifted, 
will have a day’s employment a week. 
He doesn’t want to lose his priority right 
by going on the dole. A South Bend 
society woman found the case, and now 
every day drives to the kitchen, gets a 
pail of soup, and leaves it at the door of 
the home. 

One strapping fellow, last year, traded 
his home, into which fifteen years’ sav- 
ings had gone, for a farm. About to lose 
the farm, he swapped it for a humble 
home in town. But, having been absent 
from the city three months, he was ineli- 
gible for the dole. Now he and his wife, 
and five children get their soup, and a 
day-a-week employment was found for 
him at the milk dispensary to supply milk 
for his anemic eighteen-months’ old baby. 


Anp so it goes. The relief kitchen’s 
policy is to give all applicants a bucket 
of soup upon application—then to investi- 
gate. The name is sent to a social service 
clearing house, and if none of the other 
thirty-three agencies in the city are giving 
help, the applicant is supplied with a card. 
Each day, the card is punched. It would 
be difficult to run a “relief racket” in 
South Bend. 

Foresighted organization is the keynote 
of the whole soup kitchen project. The 
Benevolent Committee of the Rotary club 
is in full charge. Friend William Moore, 
a civil engineer, is chairman. His col- 
leagues are Father Joseph Maguire, a 
Catholic priest; Frank Allen, superinten- 
dent of schools; Walter Bryan, advertis- 
ing man, and E. R. MacEndarfer, banker. 

Twenty-five women of Rotary codp- 
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erate under Mrs. Crabill’s di,, ils te: 
Russell Stapp arranges for the d “ts 
tingent of kitchen help. Mrs, H, 
Woolverton’s committee gets cont; 
ions from the public market, \y< 9 
Talcott’s committee solicits food . 
kitchen men. Mrs. Carl John 


on and My 
Russell Erskine are co-chairmen oj 
group that keeps the distributing ¢ 
operating smoothly. And Harry Th; 


a busy—but unemployed—litt), 
a pocket full of pencils and, at hop 
wife and seven children, should be » : 
tioned. He keeps records that would mo, 
than satisfy a C.P.A. 

“Ours is a codperative venture that 
Rotary club in a farming community « 
sponsor,” commented Secretary Ed. Bond: 
after my survey had been completed. I 
simply requires a little imagination—a 
some effort in a good cause.” 

Chairman Moore nodded his approval. 
then added: 7 

“The point of the whole thing—and 
we know it—is that the kitchen is tem 
porary. Indianapolis’ experience shows 
that it won’t be necessary to run it next 
summer when jobs open up. The 
solution of our problem here, we feel, js 
a relief commissary, where food, largely 
supplied by unemployed labor, will 
dispensed to the needy. Already Cit 
Judge Hosinski has offered to plow and 
seed his fine eighty-five acre farm to su 
ply vegetables for next winter.” 

But one point remains to make this 
story complete: The dollar and cents cost. 
It came up at a Rotary luncheon a fey 
days after Secretary Ed, who prefers that 
wherever possible facts do his talking, had 
his board of directors take lunch at the 
soup kitchen. President Carl Ginz beck 
oned for Secretary Ed to come to the 
speakers’ table. 

“Say Ed,” he whispered, “has our $500 
appropriation for the kitchen run out 
yet?” 

“Not yet.” . 

“How much more money wil! you need 
this winter?” 

“Just so long,” 
we can make stew that costs from a 
to an eighth of a cent per person, not any"” 


was the response, as 


rT 
htth 


“Hey You Kids, Move On!” 


[Continued from page 30] 


get soup, beans, bread, and coffee at a 
shelter and a “flop” for the night. If he 
is unlucky, he may have to curl up behind 
a bill board, in a box car, or around a 
“jungle” fire, and try to forget his hunger 
in sleep. In either case he is sure that the 
police will turn up in the morning to 
make him move on again to another day 


of aimless and hazardous existence. It 
is a fine tribute to American youths an¢ 
to the homes from which they come, that 
these weeks—in some cases months— 
insecurity have not yet caused them 
wholly to lose their grip on standarés. 
As yet they are by no means animals at 
bay. Police records prove this. The num 
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denses recorded under the head- 
-esident male minors” are neg- 

in states where wandering 
‘ost numerous. The majority 
or “panhandle” except as a 





@boys are 
Jo not beg 
ast resort. 

No one can predict how long the mor- 
these wandering boys will persist. 
Unaided, they may in truth become an 
American counterpart of Russia’s Bezpri- 
| cnia. The hopeful aspect of the prob- 
Mem is that the situation 1S now widely 
B recognized and there is a disposition to 
\ to do something about it. 


mic ol 


tr 


| fas are two ways to attack the prob- 
Nem—to prevent it and to cure it. Of the 
two, prevention is by far the more im- 
portant. Civ ; 
sroups interested in boys must be relied 
Epon to prevent an increase in the ranks 
of the wandering thousands. Boys should 
be urged to stay in schools as long as 
<chools have courses to occupy them. They 
should be told in advance that the de- 

pression is general throughout the coun- 

try and that there will be no job for them 

no matter where they go. They should 

be informed that they will seldom be al- 
* Jowed to stay in a town long enough even 
to look for a job, but will be destined to 

move endlessly and aimlessly on, picking 
) a precarious living along the way. 
They should hear these facts, not only 
from their teachers, but from business 


leaders, for whom they have an instinct- 


ic groups, service clubs, and 


ve boyish respect. 

Local groups can also exert their influ- 
ence to see that existing community re- 
sources are used to the limit in an effort 
to provide boys with means of employing 


boards are under stress these days to cut 
their budgets. Any such cut which re- 
duces the opportunities for keeping the 
idle boys profitably engaged will be 
dearly paid for in the end. 
Trade courses should be made avail- 
able wherever possible, for the boys be- 
lieve that skill in a definite trade will 
enable them to compete more successfully 
in the labor market. Among 352 transient 
boys questioned during one month by 
Howard L. Gee, chief probation officer 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, 233 expressed 
an eagerness to attend a trade school. 
The entire school plant should be 
opened for evening use and curricula 
should be expanded. Gymnasiums should 
be more fully utilized. Special projects in 
keeping with local. interests and local 
°pportunities should be planned. 
No program of prevention will keep 
t all boys off the roads. Moreover the pre- 
Yention program will not reach those al- 





ready adrift. For them other measures | 
must be devised. 

As this is written, the United States | 
Senate has just voted to provide twenty | 
two million dollars to enroll and to train 
88,000 homeless and idle boys in year- 
around citizens’ military training camps. 
But such a measure at best would take 
care of less than half, or a third, of the 
roving throng. Somehow, the minimum 
essentials of physical comfort must be 
provided for them, but this can never be 
done so long as communities are forced 
to finance such a program on borrowed 
funds. 





Recognizing that some of the states 


where transients are most numerous 


are least able financially to assume the 


burden of caring for them, Senator 


Cutting, of New Mexico, has introduced 
a bill in Congress which would provide 
outright grants to states overburdened 
with transients. 

In general, such plans would doubtless 
bear resemblance to the program devel- 
oped last winter in California. The state 
conducted thirty labor camps exclusively 


for transients. In return for four hours’ 





work a day, transient men and boys were 
provided with wholesome food, adequate 
clothing, and shelter. The camps were 


located in the foothills. The work con- 


sisted in making fire-breaks and fire-trails 


and clearing away inflammable under- 


brush. State officials estimate that the 


work accomplished well repaid the ex- 


penditure which the camps entailed. The 


total cost was approximately $200,000, 


or 54 cents per man per day. The aggre- 
54 ) 8g} 


gate capacity of the camps was 3,300, 
but this winter it is much greater. Several 
camps are exclusively for transient boys. 
Whatever may be said of these camps, 
one thing is certain; the transients them- 
selves are grateful for them. The records 
last winter in California showed that the 
great majority stayed in the camps as 
long as possible. They were free to leave 
at will but most of them remained until 
the camps closed in the spring. After 
weeks and months of wandering, they 
knew at last where they would work the 
next day, where they would eat and sleep. 
They were outcasts no longer, hunted 
from one town to the next. In the camps 
they had status. They could throw back 
their shoulders, lift their heads and look 
hopefully forward to a better day. 


The thousands of boys now on the 
roads are fathers of the next generation. 
A wise America will not permit them to 
become a replica of Russia’s Bezprizornia 
—to drift from insecurity into despair 
and from despair into disease and crime. | 
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BRING 
HISTORY TO LIFE 
IN ENGLAND 


Visit ancient York with its 1300-year- 
old Minster; and Durham where lies 
the Venerable Bede. Wander through 
the historic streets of Lincoln—head- 
quarters of a Roman Legion during the 
Occupation—and Norwich, once the 
second city of England. Visit Lichfield 
Cathedral three 
beautiful spires, and put yourself back 
in the Middle Ages at Warwick Castle 
See the old walls and picturesque 
Look down from 








renowned for its 


streets of Chester. 
the battlements of Conway Castle. 


Every county of Great Britain speaks 
to you of your ancestors. Travel 
through those counties by L MS and 
L NER to the places you must have 
longed to see ever since you first read 


a history book. 


Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester—Vice- 
President, Passenger Traffic, (Dept. A26) L MS 
Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
or H. J. Ketcham, General Agent, (Dept. A26) 
L ¢» N E Railway, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, or from your own ticket agent. 


LMS 
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The Trade Association on Trial 


| Continued from page 35| 


a marked increase in income during 
1930 despite the business depression. 
Aggressiveness in taking advantage of 
changing conditions is as profitable to a 
trade association as to an industrial unit. 
Products are being marketed through 
new and varied channels. Control of 
those products is constantly passing from 
one type of management to another, and 
trade associations are finding themselves 
confronted with entirely new distribu- 
tion and control problems. This results 
in a state of flux, and trade associations 
are facing changing structures, changing 


purposes, and changing memberships. 


Ror all can avail themselves of so sta- 
ble a thing as a patent and make a sub- 
stantial profit for its members and its 
public through the pooling of patents as 
was done by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. The American 
Institute of Steel Construction has, how- 
ever, developed through its research en- 
gineers two notable innovations recently 
have been 


upon which patent claims 


filed to benefit its membership. A steel 








HAMPSHIRE’S FINEST 
HOTEL 


NEW 
SEASHORE 


WENTWORTH 
By THe SEA 


NEAR 
PORTSMOUTH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEAUTIFUL summer home 

operated for the comfort and 
entertainment of every member 
of the family. Equipped with 
Highest 
standards in cuisine and service. 
Golf, 


ming pool, 


automatic sprinklers. 


tennis, beach and swim- 


boating, fishing, 
sound motion pictures, symphony 
concerts daily, dancing four 
nights weekly. American plan, 
‘restricted clientele, rates attrac- 
tively reduced. [/lustrated book- 


let sent on request. Write to 


H. H. BECKWITH 
320 Statler Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 











plate floor for buildings and bridges, and 
a steel plate road guard promise to give 
new blood to the steel-construction in- 
dustry. 

The Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce turned its attention to the problem 
of the used car and has worked out a 
plan to make motoring safer by insti- 
tuting and promoting a plan for the 
scrapping of outworn cars. This is 
known as the Highway Safety Plan and 
was developed chiefly during 1930. Nine- 
teen makers of automobiles participated 
during the first year and scrapped some 
350,000 cars in addition to the normal 
2,500,000 vehicles which are annually 
junked in the United States. Buick, 
Cadillac, Chevrolet, Chrysler, DeSoto, 
Dodge, Erskine, Graham, Hupmobile, 
LaSalle, Marquette, Nash, Oakland, 
Oldsmobile, Plymouth, Pontiac, Stude- 
baker, Viking, Willys-Overland, and 
Ford participated. Under the plan the 
manufacturer allots the dealer a fund in 
part compensation for the loss when old 
cars are retired and sold for their scrap 
value. 

During the past three years the Nation- 
al Furniture Associa- 
tion has inaugurated the Allied Van 
Lines. It now has 450 agents, in all 
principal cities, and has stabilized the 
movement of furniture throughout the 
United States. Such concentration of fa- 
cilities has not always, however, worked 
to the advantage of the industry or the 
public. 


Warehousemen’s 


The codperative movement has upon 
some occasions been used as a cloak to 
intrench a “racket.” It is highly to the 
credit of trained association executives to 
sense the possibility of such a develop- 
ment and stop it immediately. The Na- 
tional Dyers and Cleaners did just that 
when it broke up a system in a certain 
large city which had developed to the 
racketeering point. The experience 
prompted that association to adopt a code 
of trade practice which defined the dif- 
ference between actual dry cleaners and 
those merely merchandising the service 
to the public. 


Educational work can be closely allied 
with research and industrial training as 
attested to by the experience of the Dyers 
and Cleaners and by the Laundryowners 
National Association. The latter has 


opened a new million dollar “proving” 
plant at Joilet, Illinois. Training men to 
be better laundrymen or better dry clean- 
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ers is distinctly a Public service and ‘ 
benefits not only the public ag 
their services, but makes bey; 
men in the industry. Th 
ably can not be duplicat: 
associations, but many ha: 
the extent of holding training school: 
selling, etc., which have proved prc, 
able to those taking the pres, 
courses. | 

The improvement of business 
tions is not limited to person: 
tions, as valuable as that may be. Thy 
is essential in emergencies to direct ape 
tion to the stabilization of compet) 
has been especially apparent during 
past three years. Some trade associatio, 
have been better equipped for this 
than others, and the comparatively 
number participating is no indicatio, 
that it is an impossible task | 


them. 


The American Petroleum Institut 
ready has made considerable progr 
with its plans for stabilizing the oi! 
dustry and for meeting the problem o} 
over-production. With the sanction oj 
the Federal Oil 
measures have been drafted to curb th 
taking of more oil from the ground thar 
is demanded by consumption. The Ins 
tute has also adopted a_ trade-practice 
code to which some 15,000 names in the 
industry have been affixed, thereby alk 
viating many of the worst marketing 
troubles. 

In the United States, trade associations 
are permitted to collect and disseminate 
information regarding products, stocks, 
and shipments. They are permitted t 
establish standard methods of cost fin¢ 
ing. In most of the trade practice rules 
they have gone on record as affirming 
the requirement that contracts shall sp 
cify quality as well as quanti 
progress has been made in the 
standard sizes and uniformly accept 
designations. 


) 


Conservation Board. 





Many codperative organizations have 


insisted that disputes be settled under 


arbitration codes and that action be tak 


en against bad practices, false invowe 
statements, and the like. Millions of co- 
lars annually are being saved industry " 
the sale of its products because trade as 


sociations have, to this limited extent # 


least, endeavored to stabilize market com 
ditions. 


Trade association executives are 
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information on management, 


cnan; 


tr. cost ace 


rtising, trafic, and many oth- 
asbjects of general interest. All of this 
ht well be classed under the head of 
rade promotion although it deals inci- 
. otal with stabilization. During 1930 


t 


ounting, systematized edu- 


10, adve 


127 trade associations reported a 
budget for this work amounting to 


total Dud 


$o.227.485. It indicates that the sums 


ose by all trade associations have beer 
well ‘a excess of previous years. The 400 
lading national associations, members 
y American Trade Association Execu- 
ives, spent at least $22,000,000 on this 
“em in 1931. In addition some 65 trade 
<sociations actively participated in the 
ic works program inaugurated by 
the United States government in 1931. 
They contributed men and money with 
the result that employment was given to 
approximately 2,000,000 persons on pub- 
ic and semi-public works during 1931. 


h 


I. there has been any impotence in co- 
jperation it is due to the fact that the 
efort was not greater and more general. 


Certainly the results which are at this 


early date readily observable have proved 
effectiveness of codperation when di- 
cted in the right channels. A survey 
of the whole field would be impossible 
here and therefore only a few cases have 
been cited as examples of what is being 
done in so many lines of endeavor. They 
may not have prevented the business de- 
pression of last year, but they certainly 
have mitigated its severity. As at pres- 
ent constituted they may be impotent to 
prevent a similar economic emergency, 
but that is no assurance of their worth- 
lessness, 

The power of codperation is only so 
great as the individual members vote it 
and that can be far more influential than 
what some persons think the law prohib- 
its. Trade associations have it within 
their power to look beyond the confines 
of their own industries and to see them- 
selves as a part of the vast business struc- 
ture as a whole. They can be made to 
‘unction more effectively as a part of the 
machinery of the national economic sys- 


ptem. They could aim at a unified un- 


derstanding of themselves individually, 
iting that understanding into a closely 
integrated operation of all business. 
Cooperation is all well and good 
enough but we need also codrdination. 
This will have to be done if future busi- 
ness depressions are to be more effec- 
tively offset than we have been able to 


E Offset this one. 














No more 


oo 
We 


Rune BACK THE }epora 


We've abolished the restaurant check room tip 


AGAIN STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


* Think of it! No more tips to 
check 


public restaurants. We've banned 


room attendants at our 


these gratuities... for once and 
for all. 

This check room toll-taking has 
been part and parcel of hotel usage 
for decades past. It has a/ways 
annoyed us. We have felt that it 
was an imposition on our dining 
room patrons and have contin- 
ually tried to limit it. Now in 
Statler Hotels it’s over ... finished. 
Attendants at the check rooms of 
our public restaurants wi// not 


expect...and cannot accept... 
a tip. We know you will approve 

.and applaud...this reform 
and cooperate with us in making 
it fully effective. 

These hotels have always tried 
to smooth the hotel patron’s 
way. They were the frst to bar 
gratuity-soliciting attendants in 


washrooms, the first to reduce 


* 


* 


* 


* 





IA wt 


* 





* 


news stand and cigar stand prices to street store scales. They were 


the first to introduce most of the features of the modern hotel. 


You remember, of course... that it was the Statler Hotels that pio- 


neered practically all the conveniences and comforts you demand today . . . 


a private bath with every room, free radio reception, etc., etc. The list of 


these Statler innovations is long... and is constantly being added to, as 


our spirit of service marches on. 


++ HOTELS STATLER: - - 


Piston.» Mllale: Mellel Mdansts:. Stlos 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


1S THE STATLER 


IN NEW YORK 








A- 


@ Composition, hand or machine, 
of the quality that the name 
implies. 


Prompt service, good typog- 
raphy, 1933 prices. 


A-| COMPOSITION CO. 
532 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone: Wabash 2869 








OFFICIAL 
ROTARY 
FLAGS 


Foreign Nation Flags in 
Sets Our Specialty 


Set 68 Flags, 
4x6 inches, $10.20 


Members and PAST PRESIDENTS 


ROTA Ry Slug 


@ 


EVANSTON We 
. > 








Gold Buttons. 
U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


Prices. Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue, 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


9 NORTH FRANKLIN ST. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








mre nt¢ Stratton | 


OLIEGE 


A long establis “OU co-educational school of practical, 

intensive Business training; college grade and plan. 

Business Administration, Accounting, Executive Sec- 

retarial, Stenotypy, French, Spanish, etc. Day and 

Eve. — ” atalog on request Placing Service. 
write, or phone Ran. 1575 

iLL. 


18 SouTH. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 











The Rotary Club Meets 
on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


IN MONTREAL 











Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 
Rotary Club Lunc ‘heon held here Tuesdays 12:15 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome 

















RAISE CAPITAL BY MAIL 
Direct from Selected Investors 

financing plans, design and 

select mailing lists, supply de- 
speedy, effective. Submit de- 

nature and amount of 


We originate direct 
write the sales literature, 
tailed instructions; simple, 
tailed outline of your project, , 
financing proposed, and receive, without cost or obliga- 
tion, our two interesting books on modern financing 
methods with complete plan outline prepared especially 


for you. 
Gardner Service, 219-R Balcony Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 















AS 


F. W. 
ROSE HILL - « « « 


GARDEN FAVORITES [631? Sos 
aS. AREREUE SOM ne 

Roses. Vines, 
BROW Sanaa 


SEEDS 
a HARDY ANNUALS - Over 125 Seeds to Pkt. Prepaid 
and SW get Avesta 
sweet 
NEW YORK 


‘Chats About Contributors 


hd ark GRAVES, An Interview with Frank- 
lin D. The Forgotten Crippled 
Child, has had long association with the president- 
elect, beginning back before the World War when 
both were in the New York State Senate. Dur- 
ing Mr. in Albany as 
governor, Rotarian Graves served on the state 
tax of the 
budget. It was in December 1930, when he was 
Albany Rotary Club and 
chairman of the Entertainment Committee (he is 
that Mr. 
to honorary membership. 


Roosevelt on 


Roosevelt's four years 


commission and as director state 


vice-president of the 
Roosevelt was elected 


now a director), 





* + * 


»A French View of War Debts, 
regularly 


Lucien Romier 
a French economist 
to Le Temps and news- 
papers ... Sit Ernest Darwin Simon, 4 Brit- 
ish View of War Debts, author and economist, 
1923-24 and 
(Manchester) 
as chairman of the housing com- 


and author, con- 


tributes other Paris 


was a member of Parliament, 
1929-31. He 


on the council, 


has served his city 


mission, and as lord mayor. His publications in- 


clude: “The Smokeless City,” “A City Council 
Within,” “How to Abolish the Slum.”. . . Da- 
vid Lawrence, An American View of War 


Debts, 
and of the Consolidated Press 
in Washington, D. ¢ 
with President Woodrow Wilson during the first 


is president of The United States Daily 
both 


associated 


Association, 


>. He was closely 


two years of his administration, as representative 
of the Associated Press at-the White House. At 
the outbreak of the World War, he was placed 
the 
relative to neutrality and relations with 
He is the author of Story 
Wilson,” and “The Other Side of Government.” 


in charge of news for the Associated Press 
Germany. 
“True of Woodrow 


* * * 


Roy Ronald, Will Farm Allotment Help?— 
Yes, (see page 27). ... Phil S. Hanna, Will 
Farm Allotment Help?—No, is a man of broad 
financial experience; as editor of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce since 1931, he has devoted 
much study to tax reduction and the elimination 


of government from business. . Gilmore 
Iden, The Trade Association On Trial, is an 
executive of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. 


* La * 


Douglas Malloch, Farewell, a Long Fare- 
well, author and lecturer, is a frequent contrib- 
utor to leading magazines and newspaper syn- 
Among his books are: “In Forest Land,” 
Heart Content,” and “Be the Best of 
Whatever You Are.” .. . Elmer T. Peterson, 
Farm Foreclosure—19 33 Model, for many years 
was a journalist in Kansas; resigning as editor 
of the Wichita Beacon in 1927, he became editor 
of Better Homes and Gardens, his present posi- 
tion. He had previously won the Editor and 
Publisher war editorial contest, and was one of 
the first promoters of the transcontinental high- 
way movement—back in 1909. He is an active 
member of the Rotary Club of Des Moines, Ia. 


A. Wayne McMillen, “Hey You Kids, Move 
On!” an associate professor in the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration at the 
University of Chicago, is now on leave while 
doing field work for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. He is author of “Measurements in 
Social Problems,” and is a contributor to maga- 
zines, especially those dealing with social prob- 
lems. . Leland D. Case, Filling in with 
Soup, is a member of the editorial board of THe 


dicates. 
“The 





Rotarian and of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
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Mark Graves—h interviewed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


For Further Reading 
““‘THE FORGOTTEN CRIPPLED CHII Dd in Tee 


terview with President Franklin D. R (Cr 
Children Work), by Mark Graves 

“The Man Roosevelt’’—Robert §. Allen, Americas 
Mercury, Jan., 1933. 


These articles from THe Rotarian: Your Place, 
Says Schnitzler’’—Almon Wats Mcé Nov., 1930: 
‘The One and the Ninety-Nine Elmer C. Griffith, 
Mar., 1927; “‘Give Him a Chance’’—Jchn Culber 
Faries,”” April, 1931, 


“*THREE VIEWPOINTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
DEBTS’”’ (International Service}, by Lucien Romier, 
Sir Ernest Simon, and David Lawcenc« 

“The Debt Crisis—American and British View’ 
Review of Reviews, Dec., 1932. 

“The War Debt Controversy’’—Jam: 
Current History, Feb., 1933. 


Thayer Gerould 


“Trading In Our War Debts’’—He nch Hollis, 
Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 5, 19 
“What Does France Want?”’—Dor: Dunbar Brom. 


ley, New Outlook, Feb. 1, 1933. 
This article from Tue Rotarian: “Looking History ia 
the Face’’—Ernest Atkins, Feb., 1932. 


‘““FARM FORECLOSURE—1933 MODEL” 


—(Ruréle 

urban Relations), by Elmer T. Peters 

‘Prosperity Waits on the Farmer’’—Current Histor), 
Nov., 1932. 

“‘Camada’s Mortgage Relief?’ — The Business Week, 
Jan. 18, 1933. 

‘When the Farmer’s Fury Explodes’’—1 itersty Di 
gest, Feb. 4, 1933. 


“Saving the Nation’ ¢ Farms from Foreclosure’— 
Literary Digest, Feb. 1933. 

“Farm Mortgazes—Agriculture—The Key to Re 
covery’’—Review of Reviews, Jan., 


“WILL FARM ALLOTMENT HELP?’ (Raré- 
urban Relations), ‘‘YES,’’ by Roy Ronald and “NO, 
by Phil S. Hanna. 

“Bounty’’—Fortune Magazine, Feb., 

“The Tasie’ s Country Cousin’ C 
1933. 

**Another New Deal’’—Business Week, Jan. 25, 193s 

“The New Shot in the Arm Plan’’—! Digest, 
Dec. 31, 1933. 

“Suggestions of the Farm Development Committee 
of the Memphis, Tenn., Rotary Club for Reliev- 
ing the South of the Economic Depression. 





r’s, Feb. Uy 


ferary 


“HEY YOU KIDS, MOVE ON!’’- s’ Work), 
by A. Wayne McMillen. af e 

200,000 Wandering Boys’’—Fortune, Feb., 1933. 

“Boys on the Loose’’—A. Wayne McMillen, Sure? 


Graphic, Sept., 1932. 
‘Beyond the Bread Lines’’—Newton 
day Evening Post, Dec. 17, 1932. 
“The Transient Youth Problem—with suggestions 
on prevention and correction’’—a folder publi 
by Rotary International. 


“FILLING IN WITH SOUP’’—(Commsni 
a Leland D. Case. ads 15 | 
eals at = Cents a Day—How Tulsa F 


D. Baker, Sstat- 


ty Service), 


Unemployed”’—Ladies Home Journal, Oct., 1952 
_ Vaca = Multitude — Des Moines Wonels 
Club Relief Work’’—Saturday Evening Post, Att 


27, 1932. 
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FrencuH or German, Spanish or Italian, 
Russian, Swedish or Dutch—choose the 
language you would like to know, and 
in a few weeks you find yourself speak- 
ing it fluently and with a perfect accent. 


That is the amazing thing about the 
new way of learning languages—origi- 
nated by the Linguaphone Institute — 
which has proved so successful that it is 
already being used by countless students 
all over the world and in over 11,000 
Schools and Universities. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You sit down in comfort in your armchair and listen to a series of records on Your 
Own Phonograph, spoken by expert native teachers. As you listen you follow in 
the illustrated key book the printed words that your teacher is using. Very soon you 
become so sound-perfect and word-perfect that you are able to begin talking, reading 
and writing quite fluently! The correct pronunciation comes naturally—because you Sualich  teslien  Geeck 


have never heard a word wrongly pronounced. 





COURSES IN 
German Persian Swedi 
Spanish Polish Afrikaa 
Russian _—_—_ Latin Chines 
Irish French  Esperant 


Japanese Dutch Benga 











Write Today for Descriptive Literature 


Whether you wish to learn a new lan- 
guage for business reasons, for travel or 
for a better understanding of literature, 
science and the arts, you will find that 
the quickest, easiest and most interesting 


way is by Linguaphone. Write today 
for the FREE folder which gives you 
full details and will show you how you 
can learn to speak any foreign languag« 
easily. 


The FINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


To THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 10 East 43rd 


Please send me (post free) particulars about the qi 


way of learning languages. I am interested in the 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 
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Photo: Warren Boyer 


On Cape Cod 


@ If you fish—don’t forget to 
take your favorite rod and reel 
when you set out for the Rotary 
Convention at Boston, June 26-30. 
And the more time you can spare, 
before and after, the more sport 
you will have. It’s simply a ques- 
tion of arithmetic and time-tables. 





@ For up and down the New 
England coast, ina thousand rivers 
and lakes,—to say nothing of Que- 
bec, and New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia—the fish await you. 


Send for Free Literature 


For your convenience The Rotarian offers 
you free literature telling how to conveni- 
ently visit these historic shrines, and of the 
unlimited vacation possibilities in New 
England. Simply clip and mail the coupon 
below, today. 

Vacation Bureau A 
The Rotarian Magazine 

211 West Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me material describing 


post-convention vacation possibilities. 


Address... 





‘Do Not Add to Government Payroll 
To the Editors: 

I have read both articles in the March number 
jon “Will farm allotment help?” The editor, Roy 
Ronald, takes up one phase of the argument. 
'It isn’t the argument that a farm organization 
would use. The argument against the farm allot- 
ment plan by Phil S. Hanna to my mind shows 
that he either does not understand the allotment 
plan or he does not want to understand it. 

Personally we are not for the present plan, but 
would accept it if that is the best we can have. 
We are not for government restricting acreave 
by restricting the farm. We think the farmer 
should do his own restricting, but that the gov- 
ernment should take up the marginal land, use 
it for reforestation, labor, or even let it lay idle. 
It should be taken out of cultivation entirely. 

We do not want thousands of government 
employees added to the payroll to enforce a farm 
allotment bill. It is not necessary if the bill is 
drawn properly. 

Wo. B. Simpson 
Editor, Oklahoma Union Farmer 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


| A Three-Day Auto Trip 
To the Editors: 


The forthcoming Rotary Convention in Boston 
| brings to mind the desirability of furnishing an 
| outline for short trips from Boston. Here is an 
outline for a three-day delightful trip by auto. 

Leaving Boston going westerly over the fam- 
ous Mohawk Trail to North Adams, Mass., 
thence north through the historic town of Old 
Bennington, Vermont. Follow the Ethan Allen 
Highway to Rutland where are located the 
world’s largest marble quarries, thence north- 
ward along the beattiful Lake Champlain. A 
pause at Ferrisburg, Vermont, a few miles north 
of Vergennes is quite worth while, for near the 
main highway Mt. Philo affords one of -the 
world’s most picturesque views and a good auto 
road to the top of the mountain makes this an 
easy climb. 

To continue this trip one could drive across 
Lake Champlain into the Adarondacks of New 
York or continue northerly through Burlington, 
thence easterly through the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, back to Boston. This is an 
easy three days’ drive and one that would be 
hard to beat anywhere in the world for beau- 
tiful scenery. This may sound like an extrava- 
gant statement but I believe it is true. 

Cora J. CLEVELAND 
Optician, Past-President Rotary Club 
39 Center St., Rutland, Vt. 


Hockey, Business, War 
To the Editors: 

I have just received THe Rotarian for Feb- 
ruary, and was very interested and somewhat 
depressed by reading the article “Passing the 
Puck” on page 16. In Liverpool we have had 
an Ice Rink for the last two seasons and with 
| the assistance of some enthusiastic Canadians 

have started an Ice Hockey team which is keen 
and rapidly developing into an enterprising and 
efficient team. 
I have been elected president though I have 
never played Ice Hockey before and am en- 
' deavouring to learn to keep goal, as it does not 


Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon artic: 
forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brie} a; by 





seem to be a much sought afte: 
rumours of the roughness of ¢ 
nada, and we are trying ou 
brutality, roughness and fouls out 
here in Liverpool. It is, therefor 
ening to read some parts of the 
brutality and roughness are prai 
good play. 

I cannot think that all Canadians a; 
sportsmanlike and vicious or pla 
win before the desire to obey tl 
game, which are made solely to : 
worthy of the name and _ protect 
injuries that might often be fatal. If 
attitude in games what must it b 
and war. Rotary and its ideals of 
fishness, nonretaliation, keeping t 
aspiring to high principles is ind 
necessary. 

H. A. Da 
13, Union Court, 
Castle Street, Liverpool, Eng. 


“Much Comment” 


To the Editors: 

Let me congratulate you on the spa 
interesting style of the story “Pig 
Market,” by Leland D. Case, in a 
He made an extremely convention 
teresting subject into a most attracti\ 
teresting story, carrying the interest thr 
in a most readable fashion. I hav 
comment upon it. 

Cnartes F. Cor 
Farm Editor, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Supreme Stupidity’ 
To the Editors: 

Some time ago I sent you a personality art 
“A Verbal Painting of Franklin D. R 

Today you returned this article, ac 
by your usual printed form, which states, 
appreciate your courtesy and thoughtfulness in 
offering the enclosed contribution to this ! 


zine, but regret we shall be unable to use the 


manuscript. Please accept our good wis! 
Will you kindly let me know, by return n 
just why you think you'll be unable to use t 
article you rejected? Also kindly let me ka 
the real reason for your non-acceptanc 
article. I shall appreciate the favor great! 
You admit that I have shown courte 
thoughtfulness in offering my article to you 
But I must admit that you have shown h 
risy and supreme stupidity in rejecting my art 
If you feel that you have any regret, (as 
state in your form letter) why didn’t 
my article, thus saving yourself these 1 
I am an author of national repute, and re 
from ic to 2c a word for my work, 


t 


Ww 





reaches countless readers from coa: 
I have sold 13 articles to The Etude, 
Musical Forecast, 4 to Harmony in ¢! Hor 
Magazine, 3 to Pacific Coast Musician, 2 
Crescendo, 1 to The Musical Observer, 1 ' 
Live and Learn Magazine, etc. On a F'n 
13th,-June, 1930, I won Second Prize in 


Musical Essay Contest conducted by The Cam Jen 


Courier. 
CHARLES FINGERMAN 


( Additional letters on page 39 











